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II. 


ib one respect the State treats the common schools more favorably 
than the denominational schools ; school-boards can obtain loans for 
the purchase of sites and the erection of buildings from the Public- 
Works Loan Commissioners. These loans are granted at a lower in- 
terest than world be demanded in the open market, and the repay- 
ment is spread over periods varying from thirty to fifty years. But 
before a board can apply for a loan, the education department must 
approve the site and the plans and estimates for the buildings. Under 
the late Government the department endeavored to cut down the cost 
of schools, and adopted a rule which required that no building (exclu- 
sive of site) should cost more than ten pounds a head for the number 
of scholars it was intended to accommodate. It would be natural to 
suppose that the elected representatives of the rate-payers might be 
trusted to do their work as economically as possible, and unfriendly 
critics maintained that the action of the department was not prompted 
by any desire to repress extravagant expenditure, but by the fear that 
handsome and attractive buildings were making the common schools 
too popular. 

Denominational school managers cannot obtain loans from the com- 
missioners, and are obliged either to raise the whole cost of their 
schools when they build them or to obtain loans from ordinary sources 
and on ordinary terms. From 1836 to 1870 the education depart- 
ment made building grants to stimulate the erection of schools of this 
class. The Act of 1870 provided that no application for a grant in aid 
of “building, enlarging, improving, or fitting up” any elementary 
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school could be received after the last day of that year. The denom- 
inationalists employed their “ five months’ grace ” with immense vigor. 
In the year 1869 the applications for building grants were 192; in the 
year 1870 applications rose to 3,230, and of these 3,111 were received 
between the passing of the Act on August 1 and the 31st of Decem- 
ber, when the months of “grace” expired. Church of England schools 
applied for no less than 2,852 of these grants.! 

The difference, so far as buildings are concerned, between the rela- 
tions of the two classes of schools to the State is very simple: down 
to 1870 the denominational schools had building grants; since 1870 
the common schocls, which were created by the act of that year, have 
had building loans on favorable terms from the Public-Works Loan 
Commissioners. 

In other respects the State treats the two classes in precisely the 
same way. The education in both is governed by the same code ; the 
scholars of both are examined by the same inspectors ; the parliamen- 
tary grants are “earned” — that is the usual term, and it is a very 
suggestive one — on the same conditions. 

Her Majesty’s inspectors, of whom there are one hundred and 
twenty-eight, are gentlemen of high education, most of them Ox- 
ford or Cambridge men, who have taken a very good degree. They 
have usually to learn their business after receiving their appoint- 
ment; a man may be an excellent classical scholar or mathemati- 
cian, and never have seen the inside of a public elementary school 
in his life. The power of the inspectors is enormous. The brief 
remarks they make after every examination on the “parchment”? 
of a teacher make or mar the teacher’s professional career. These 
remarks are always regarded by school committees as the most 
important evidences of efficiency or inefficiency. Two damaging 
criticisms in successive years would be enough, in most cases, to 
ruin a man’s chance for life; his only hope of recovery would be to 
take a position on a very small salary for two or three years, and work 
hard with the hope of securing remarks of a more favorable kind. 
School managers are also largely at the mercy of these powerful 
officials. According to the severity or laxity of their examinations, 
the parliamentary grant to the school rises or falls. There is an 


1 The figures are given from a parliamentary return quoted in an edition of the Act of 
1870, with notes, etc., by Mr. Hoyt Owen (London, 1874). Some of the grants were not 
actually made till the year 1878; I think it very possible that even down to the present 
time some school managers have not been able to fulfil the conditions necessary to secure 
the grant. The whole amount granted by Parliament towards the erection or enlargement 
of denominational schools, between 1839 and 1878, was £1,761,886 19s. 2d¢; the total 
amount subscribed by the promoters for building purposes was £ 4,830,780 2s. 6}d. Parlia- 
ment, therefore, found about one fourth, rather more, of the cost of the school-buildings. 

2 This may be called the /u// diploma of an elementary school-teacher. 
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appeal from the inspector to the department, but practically this is 
hardly any check oni their power. We assume that inspectors are al- 
ways fair and that their opinion is always right; and this assumption 
exercises the same wholesome influence on inspectors that our faith 
in the incorruptibility of the judicial bench exercises on the judges. 
The 128 inspectors have 116 assistants, most of whom have been 
elementary schoolmasters. 

The grants are made, partly on the average attendance at a school, 
partly on the report of the inspectors on the annual examinations. A 
few extracts from the code will illustrate the system under which the 
parliamentary rate is distributed: — 


“The managers of a school which has met not less than 400 times in the morn- 
ing and afternoon in the course of a year. . . may claim... — 

“A. The following sums per scholar, according to the average number in atten- 
dance throughout the year:! (1) Four shillings. (2) One shilling, if singing 
forms part of the ordinary course of instruction. (3) One shilling, if the inspec- 
tor reports that the discipline and organization are satisfactory. 

“B. For every scholar present on the day of examination,? who has attended 
not less than 250 morning or afternoon meetings of the school —1. If above four 
and under seven years of age at the end of the year, (a) Eight shillings, if the 
infants are taught as a class of a school suitably to their age, and so as not to 
interfere with the instruction of the older children; or (b) Ten shillings, if the 
infants are taught as a separate department by a certificated teacher of their own, 
in a room properly constructed and furnished for their instruction. 2. If more than 
seven years of age, subject to examination, (a) Three shillings for each pass in 
reading, writing, or arithmetic ;* (b) Four shillings for each such pass in an infant 
school or department. [Since March 31, 1878, no grant has been paid for any 
scholar who has passed in only one of these three subjects. ] 

“C,— 1. The sum of two shillings (or four shillings) per scholar according to the 
average number of children above seven years of age in attendance throughout the 
year, if the classes from which the children are examined in Standards II.-VI., or 
in ‘specific subjects,’ pass a creditable examination in any one (or two) of the 
following subjects ; namely, grammar, history, elementary geography, and plain 
needlework.” The meaning of this is that there is a grant of two shillings a head 
on the average attendance if the classes pass a creditable examination in one of 


1 Attendance may not be reckoned for any scholar who has been under instruction in 
secular subjects less than two hours, if above, or one hour and a half if under, seven years 
of age. 

2 If the scholar has left the school he may be brought back for the purpose of “presen- 
tation” and “examination.” The requirement of 250 attendances is to prevent a scholar 
from “earning”’ the grant for two different schools in the same year. 

8 There are six standards of examination in these subjects. The scholars are moved up 
a standard after each annual examination. Clever children who are fairly taught can 
easily get through more than one standard in the year; that is, a child examined in the 
second standard in March, 1880, might be presented in the fourth standard in March, 1881 : 
but this would make his passing less certain than if he were presented in the third; and 
if he failed, the grant would be lost. There is no motive, therefore, to push the scholars on. 
Under Article C in the above regulations a certain proportion of the scholars must be 
in the higher standards, and this may be a reason for raising a few children rapidly ; but 
when the proportion is reached, the reason ceases. 
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For a class to pass creditably, one half of the children in it must answer creditably. 
Another regulation provides that only half the grant per head for the class exami- 
nations will be made, unless a certain proportion of the scholars examined in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are presented in Standards IV. and upwards: the 
proportion was ten per cent two years ago ; in the code now lying on the table of 
the House of Commons I believe that the proportion is twenty per cent. 

The “specific subjects” are named in Schedule IV. of the code, and include 

what is called (1) “English Literature,” by which is meant the recitation of a 
certain number of lines of English poetry, with knowledge of meanings and allu- 
sions ; and, in the third or highest stage, the writing of a letter or statement, the 
heads of the topics to be given by the inspector. (2) Mathematics, including 
quadratic equations, Euclid, Books I. and II., and elements of Mensuration. (3) 
Latin, — Cesar de Bello Gallico, and translation of short sentences into Latin. 
(4) French. (5) German. (6) Mechanics. (7) Animal Physiology. (8) Physical 
Geography. (9) Botany. (10) Domestic Economy under two branches. The ex- 
tent to which instruction is carried in all the subjects numbered 4 to 10 may be in- 
ferred from the extent to which the instruction is carried in subjects 1 to 3. 
_ Article 21 provides that “if the time-table of the school has provided for the con- 
tinuous teaching throughout the year of one or two or more ‘ specific subjects’ of 
secular instruction according to the table in Schedule IV.,—(a) A grant of four 
shillings per subject may be made for every . . . scholar presented in Standards 
1V.-VI. who passes a satisfactory examination in not more than two of such sub- 
jects. (b) Any scholar who has previously passed in Standard VI. may, if quali- 
fied by attendance, be presented in not more than three of such specific subjects. 
(c) No payment will be made under this article if less than 75 per cent of the 
passes attainable in the standard examination, by the scholars presented for exam- 
ination, has been obtained.” 2 


I could aggravate the impression of intricacy and complexity which 
these extracts are likely to produce on the minds of most of my 
readers if I added the regulations which determine grants for children 
who, under certain laws affecting school attendance, are described as 
“half-timers,” and who can “earn” the examination grants by 150 
attendances instead of 250; and the regulations which determine 
grants which are “earned” by “pupil-teachers” who pass their an- 
nual examinations successfully. But I do not wish to deal unfairly 
with the English system; the regulations I have extracted are those 
which substantially affect the organization and teaching of our schools, 
and they seem to me to deserve the serious consideration of all Amer- 
icans who are longing for State aid to schools not under the man- 
agement of representative school-boards. 

When I was in the United States I was greatly interested in the 
simplicity of the relations existing between the State and the local 
school authorities. State grants in aid of local taxation were made 


1 The extent of the examination on these subjects for each standard is indicated in the 
general table of the work which must or may be done under each standard. 

2 This is to prevent the neglect of reading, writing, and arithmetic, for the sake of 
the higher subjects. 
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(a) according to the population of a school district; or (4) according to 
the number of children attending the schools ; or (c) according to the 
number of teachers employed. The State superintendent or inspector 
had authority, at least in some States, to intercept or diminish the 
State grant if schools were plainly inefficient; but this was the extent 
of his power. School boards representing the voters are responsible 
to the voters, and if the schools are badly organized or badly taught, 
the voters have the remedy in their own hands. Such boards can be 
trusted with public money because they are under public control. 
The English school-boards might be equally trusted. But when 
public money is voted to schools which are managed by two or three 
clergymen or by one, or by a private committee elected by eight 
or ten of the annual subscribers, some securities must be taken that 
the money is well spent; and, as the result, both denominational 
schools and schools under school-boards are fettered by an elaborate 
system of regulations. 

About twenty years ago, Mr. Robert Lowe, who was at that time 
vice-president of the Committee of Council on Education, came to the 
conclusion that in many schools which made a fair show when exam- 
ined in classes large numbers of the children were grossly neglected. 
Fifteen or sixteen bright lads, to whom the master had given special 
attention, might put a brilliant varnish over a class of forty; the re- 
maining four or five and twenty boys might know nothing. - He there- 
fore introduced the system of “payment by results”: a substantial 
part of the grant was henceforth to be “earned” by the passes of in- 
dividual scholars in reading, writing, and arithmetic. This forced 
the masters to give their strength and time to the backward boys to 
bring them up to the level of a “pass.” It had another result which 
was probably not anticipated: it led the masters to be satisfied with 
bringing the brighter boys up to this level; and it is the general 
opinion, both of managers and masters, that Mr. Lowe’s reform has 
made our educational system lifeless, and mechanical attempts have 
been made, from time to time, to infuse into the schools more intellec- 
tual vitality, but with doubtful success. The idea has taken posses- 
sion of the masters that it is not worth while to do anything which will 
not “earn” a grant. If they teach enough geography and grammar, 
or enough history and “literature,” to “earn” the grant, why should 
they attempt anything more? And the mischief is that the grant is a 
most inadequate test of the real efficiency of a school. Take an illus- 
tration: there may be two schools, both of which pass 90 per cent 
of the scholars in the standards, —that is, in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. In the report on the first school the comments of the 
inspector may run in this way: “ Reading excellent throughout the 
school, except in the lower division of Standard II. where it was fair; 
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writing excellent throughout ; arithmetic uniformly good. The master 
deserves great credit for his work ; the school has improved greatly 
since the last inspection.” In the report on the second school, which 
attains the same percentage of passes and the same grant for the 
standard subjects, the remarks may run thus: “Reading fair 
throughout the school, excellent in Standard III.; writing good, ex- 
cept in Standard IV. ; in arithmetic the work of Standards V. and VI. 
was uneven, but of the rest of the school fair.” Both schools may 
attain the grant of four shillings a head on the average attendance for 
the “class examinations” in grammar and geography ; but in the re- 
port on the first the inspector may say, “Grammar and geography 
well taught ;” and in the report on the second, “ Grammar and geogra- 
phy not very satisfactory: the grant is recommended with hesitation.” 
It is usual for managers to make the income of the principal teacher 
largely dependent on what the school “earns.” He receives a fixed 
sum, say 4,80 per annum, and a certain proportion of the grant; if the 
grant is large, his total income may rise to £280 or £300; if small, it 
may be only £200 or £220. In some cases—not, I trust, in very many 
—this leads to what are mildly called “ irregularities ” in the registers. 
If a school opens at 9.30 and is dismissed at 12.30, the register ought 
to be “closed” at 10.30; since every scholar whose attendance is 
counted should be under secular instruction for two hours. But it 
happens occasionally that a boy who finds his way into the school at 
10.35 is marked as present ; and occasionally there are signs that the 
register has been “made up” at the end of the week out of the 
master’s own head: cases have even been heard of in which an 
inspector has paid a visit “without notice,” and found the week's 
register “made up” on Wednesday morning, the record of attend- 
ances being prophetic instead of historic. But intentional tampering 
with the registers, if detected, is ruinous to a teacher’s professional 
career, and is probably seldom attempted. It is in other ways that 
the system of making the master’s income dependent on the grant 
works most mischief. So much is to be gained or lost through the 
register that to keep it accurately is one of the chief anxieties both 
of masters and managers, and the amount of time and labor which is 
devoted to making it up and checking it is intolerable. Indeed, 
the hours which are spent by able and highly-paid teachers in mere 
clerk’s work, and in clerk’s work necessarily arising from the amount 
of supervision which the department is obliged to exercise over the 
school to prevent money from being obtained illegitimately, constitute 
a very grave objection to the whole system. 

The more closely the effects of the principle of requiring the schools 
to “earn” the grants are investigated, the more mischievous appears 
to be the influence of the principle on the esprit and work of the 
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teacher. His time, as I have said, is consumed in keeping books and 
copying “returns ;” and what is worse, he is induced to be satisfied with 
forcing his scholars just up to the level which will secure a pass. His 
whole work is made mercenary ; he comes to regard with indifference 
whatever will not “earn” a grant, and so put money into his own 
pocket and the pocket of his managers. And yet I repeat that when 
once a system of schools under denominational management is 
created, some such principle as that to which our English depart- 
ment has been driven must be adopted. 





III. To the third question, What is the character of the religious in- 
struction given in public schools? different men, with equal knowledge, 
would probably give very different answers. The Act confers on the 
school-boards the amplest liberty. There is only one limitation on 
their powers: it is provided that “no religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught” in any school under a board. In denominational schools 
a denominational catechism and formulary may be taught; from 
board schools the denominational catechism and formulary are ex- 
cluded. But so. far as the Act is concerned, it is plain that a board 
school — or “common school” in American phraseology — may really 
be intensely denominational. In a rural district, where the Church of 
England has carried a majority of the board and placed a clergyman 
in the chair, the board may refuse to employ dissenting masters and 
mistresses ; may appoint only those teachers who will teach the chil- 
dren that they were regenerated in baptism, that they should adore 
the Real Presence in the consecrated bread and wine, and that they 
should regard the Episcopal clergyman as the only authorized minis- 
ter of religion in the parish, — that to him they should confess their 
sins and that from him they may receive absolution. If a board 
adopts this policy there is no remedy. The children of Methodists 
and Baptists may be withdrawn from the religious teaching if their 
parents have the courage to provoke the displeasure of the clergyman 
by claiming the protection of the conscience clause ; but in that case 
the children would receive no religious instruction at the school at all. 
Evangelicals, wherever they could command the majority of the school- 
board might follow a similar policy. Many persons labor under the 
curious delusion that because the Act excludes denominational cate- 
chisms and formularies, it excludes denominational teaching. They 
seem to forget that, in the pulpit, Cardinal Manning can teach the 
distinctive doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, and Dr. Pusey 
the distinctive ordinances of the High Anglicans, without either cat- 
echism or formulary ; and in the school a schoolmaster may do the 
same. 
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The liberty left to local boards by the Act has had one most disas- 

trous effect. I think that I am speaking within limits when I say that 
in a vast majority of cases school-board elections have turned on the 
religious question. Candidates have stood on the secular platform, or 
on “the Bible without note and comment” platform, or the platform 
of “the Bible with unsectarian explanations.” The walls have been 
covered with such placards as these: “Vote for the Bible eight,” 
“Vote for the unsectarian six,” “ Vote for the men,who will give relig- 
ious instruction to your children,” “Vote for the Liberal four and 
religious equality,” “ Vote for the Liberal eight and no church rate.” 
Sectarian passion has been fiercely provoked. The Church has 
fought Dissent ; Dissent has fought the Church. Constituencies have 
been split up into religious parties: the Catholics have fought for the 
Catholic candidates; the Methodists have fought for the Methodist. 
Great educational questions have been almost forgotten in the keen 
excitement of religious conflict. Whether contests of this kind are 
favorable or hostile to religion, any one who is familiar with the inci- 
dents of a sharply contested election can judge. 

It is true, no doubt, that commonly the political party-lines have 
been practically maintained all through these contests. The Catholics 
have stood apart and fought for their own men; but the rest of the 
voters, even when they have been split into sections, have been us- 
ually divided into Liberals and Conservatives. Most of the elergy have 
been allied with the Conservatives ; most of the nenconformists have 
been allied with the Liberals. But the “cues” have been religious. 
The Liberals have usually reduced the “religious teaching” within 
narrow limits, and have been the champions ef unsectarianism. The 
Conservatives have been very much accustomed to describe their 
opponents as irreligious and the schools as godless.! 

Some, but very few, of the schools have been secular. The Bir- 
mingham Board from 1873 to 1879 was the most conspicuous board that 
adopted this policy. No prayer was offered, no religious instruction 
was given, the Bible was not read. Arrangements were made, un- 
der which any recognized religious organization or any religious 
teacher approved by the parents of a certain number of children 
in any department of a school might have the use of the school 
buildings at convenient times, for a very low rent, for the purpose 
of giving religious instruction, and a few thousands of children were 


1 The Conservatives have fought for seats on school-boards in order to defend the inter- 
est of denominational schools. They wish to keep the number of board schools as low as 
possible, and in many cases they wish to prevent the buildings from being too attractive 
and the instruction from being too high in character. Hence, the Conservatives usually 
claim to be the “economical” party in school-board contests; they wish the common 
schools to be a mere supplement to denominational schools. The Liberals, or at any rate 
the Radicals, have larger views. 
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taught once or twice a week by voluntary teachers ; but the Church of 
England regarded the whole scheme with hostility, and till recently it 
was regarded with almost equal hostility by the leaders of local Wes- 
leyanism, and the other churches have been unable to cover the ground. 
Under the strong pressure of a considerable section of the Liberal 
party, the reading of the Bible “ without note and comment” was in- 
troduced into the schools, as part of the ordinary school-work, at.the 
beginning of this year. 

There are boards which have always taken this course: the head 
teacher reads a chapter at the opening of the school, or the children 
read a chapter, verse by verse, and then the religious exercises are 
over. Many boards have arranged for the singing of a hymn and the 
offering of a prayer at the opening of the school, and simple comments 
on the Bible-lesson are made by the teacher. The London School- 
Board has made elaborate regulations to secure the efficiency of this 
part of the school-work. In the by-laws of most of the boards in 
which religious instruction is given, it is provided that nothing shall 
be taught which shall be calculated to attach the children to any par- 
ticular denomination.? 

The formula varies, but the substance remains very much the same. 
The idea is that the teacher should act impartially towards all reli- 
gious communities ; and under the great boards I think it probable that 
this idea is, in a certain sense, carried out very consistently. But 
what happens? If a teacher, in making comments on the four Gospels, 
always avoids indicating whether the Lord Jesus Christ was God 
manifest in the flesh or merely a man, whether his death was a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world or merely an example of courageous 
fidelity to truth and of patient suffering, evangelical Christians 
may be reasonably alarmed. Teach the truths to which no one ob- 
jects, and you teach Unitarianism. The unity of God, his greatness 
as the Creator and Ruler of the universe, his fatherly love for man- 
kind; the humanity of Christ, the consummate beauty of his char- 
acter, the loftiness of his ethical teaching, —all these elements of 
faith are held in common by all Christians, and these are the topics 
which are likely to be insisted upon where religious instruction is 
given in common schools ; but instruction of this sort, if it has any 


1 On the eve of the election in November, 1879, the Conservatives offered to give the 
Liberals a majority without a contest if this compromise was accepted. Most of the Lib- 
eral leaders would have declined to accept the proposal, but they thought it due to the party 
to yield to what was evidently a strong feeling in favor of accepting it. 

2 As yet most of the boards are in districts in which Liberalism is dominant, or, if not 
dominant, sufficiently powerful to compel the boards to listen to it. We have yet to see 
what will be the action of boards under the existing Act in districts where the clergy and 
the Conservatives are unchecked. Some suggestive illustrations of what may be expected 
have already appeared. 
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religious effect at all, will form the religious life after the Unitarian 
type, and will create a habit of ignoring the distinctive elements of 
the evangelical creed. This, as I believe, will be the effect of the re- 
ligious instruction given in our board schools; it will contribute 
powerfully to suppress evangelicalism, and will spread that colorless 
type of religious thought which evangelical Christians are accustomed 
to describe as Unitarian. 

The true line for earnest evangelicals to take is to insist on making 
the boards secular. There can be no guarantee that the teachers 
appointed by a board will have any personal religious faith, and to in- 
trust religious instruction to those who are not themselves earnestly 
religious is, in the judgment of evangelical Christians, certain to issue 
in formalism. The instruction itself will generally be vague and in- 
definite, and instruction of this kind is unfriendly to the evangelical 
creed. For the religious instruction of children, as well as of grown 
men and women, the churches should rely, not on the city or the State, 
but on themselves, 


IV. The fourth question proposed to me by my American corre- 
spondent admits of a brief reply: Does the State system (by which I 
suppose is meant the system under which the State aids denomina- 
tional schools) provide reasonably and justly for the children of Fews, 
Romanists, and Dissenters ? 

The advocates of the system would answer Yes, for the State offers 
aid to all sects on precisely the same terms. The opponents of the 
system would be inclined to recall the old fable about the fox and the 
stork. The fox invited the stork to dinner, and provided an excellent 
entertainment. He was no curmudgeon. He treated his friend as he 
treated himself. The same dinner was provided for both; it was 
served in the same dish, which happened to be a very broad and 
a very shallow one. Before the stork had been able to eat an ounce 
the fox had licked up all the dinner. But the stork was equal to the 
situation, and returned the courtesy by an invitation to the fox to dine 
with him the next day. Again the dinner was excellent; again the 
host treated his guest as he treated himself; the stork was not only 
courteous, but urgent in his hospitality. But this time the dinner 
was served in a great bottle with a long neck, and the fox could only 
“lick his chops,” as the old fable said, while the stork dined merrily. 

To see how the system works it is only necessary to go into a small 
country town. There is a parish church, and there are three or four 
dissenting chapels, — a Wesleyan chapel with a congregation of three 
hundred ; a Congregational chapel with a congregation of about the 
same number; a Baptist chapel with two hundred, and a Unitarian 
congregation with fifty or sixty,— nearly nine hundred nonconformists 
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in all, while at the parish church there are not more than six hundred. 
But the six hundred form one compact body: the nine hundred are 
split up into four separate communities. If the parish clergyman 
builds a school he can use it for many purposes. He can hold his 
Sunday-school there; it is just what he wants for his “penny read- 
ings” on Saturday nights during the winter ; his choir can give their 
concerts in it; it is convenient for the meetings of his lay-workers ; 
and in many ways the school-room is invaluable to him. If the 
nonconformist congregations are to make the same use of a school- 
building, every one of them must have its own school. But this is 
impossible. For each one to support a day school is beyond their 
financial strength. If they combine, as they often do, to support a 
“ British School,” the school-building is not at the exclusive command 
of each congregation, and the school itself is not the ally of any one 
of.them. Not one of the ministers has the kind of moral influence 
over the children which belongs to the parish clergyman, who is the 
only minister having access to the church school. Not one of the 
nonconformist congregations can claim to have its own faith com- 
pletely taught to the children. Where Unitarians unite in supporting 
the school, — and they are everywhere the generous friends of educa- 
tion, — it is impossible for the schoolmaster to teach the evangelical 
truths held in common by evangelical churches. Any church which in 
any particular locality is stronger in numbers and in money than any 
other single church, though it may be weaker than the other churches 
combined, has an immense advantage in working the denominational 
system. But to see the flagrant injustice of the system it is necessary 
to return to an English village of the kind to which I have referred 
earlier in this paper. The village may have two “ conventicles” in it, 
— one of them belonging to a Methodist “ circuit,” and honored once 
a month by the presence of a “travelling preacher ;” the other “ sup- 
plied” by laymen from the Congregational Church in the neighboring 
town. There may be a congregation of four hundred in the two on a 
moonlight Sunday evening, and at the best-attended service in the 
parish church there may never be more than two hundred and fifty. 
But the Dissenters are nearly all poor laboring people. They could 
not sustain a day school if the two congregations united their strength. 
The parochial clergyman gets help from the lord or lady of the manor 
and from the farmers; he gives largely from his own income, and so 
establishes his school. Under the denominational system he receives 
a considerable part of what is necessary for “maintenance” from the 
parliamentary grant. I once heard an eminent Wesleyan minister say 
to a former vice-president of our education board, “ You sell our 
Methodist children to the Church of England because she is rich 
enough to buy them.” These words express the exact truth. The 
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church which is rich enough to establish a school is the church which 
can command the State grant; if the churches to which the childre 
belong are poor, the State sells the children to their wealthier rival. 

And if, in such a village as I have supposed, a Congregational farmer 
came to me and said, “I am thinking of establishing a nonconfor- 
mist day school. There is a bit of land which happens to be my own, 
within easy reach of most of the cottages ; there are a few people who 
will join me in building the school and who will share with me the 
responsibility of maintaining it,” I can hardly imagine the case in 
which I should recommend him to go on with his scheme. A popu- 
lation of fifteen hundred people ought not to have more than one 
school; if there are two, they will both in all probability be com- 
paratively inefficient. A small school cannot pay good salaries.! 
In large towns Romanists, Dissenters, and Jews can all have their own 
schools, but in small towns and country districts this is neither desira- 
ble nor possible. There are large stretches of country in England in 
which nonconformist chapels are to be found in every small borough 
and in hundreds of villages, but in which the established church has 
nearly the whole of the day-school education of the children in its own 
hands ; and this is the inevitable result of the denominational system. 
A proposal has been made, that in school districts in which only one 
efficient school can exist the parliamentary grant should be refused 
unless the school is under a board. This would be a partial remedy 
for the evil; but the proposal has never been entertained by the 
Government. 

It is no part of my present business to discuss the way in which the 
denominational system would work in the United States. No Eng- 
lishman can have the knowledge necessary for that discussion. Our 
English experience may, however, suggest some of the perils and 
difficulties which would have to be encountered if the experiment 
were made. This at least is certain, — that sooner or later the grant- 
ing of State aid to denominational schools would break up a school 
organization which has been the admiration and envy of those Eng- 
lishmen who have studied American institutions with any fair amount 
of intelligence and sympathy. That the common-school system is im- 
perfect, that its excellences vary in different States and in different 
parts of the same State, that in some districts it is struggling just 


1 Ten or twelve years ago, when I had occasion to examine rather closely into the work- 
ing of our denominational system, I met with an instructive passage in a report of one of her 
Majesty’s inspectors. In his district there was a well-known cathedral city in which the 
“churches” were numerous and the parishes consequently small. He said that every cler- 
gyman made it a point of honor — or a matter of duty, I forget which — to have a school 
for his own parish. The schools were therefore small and unsatisfactory. If two or three 
clergymen had been willing to unite their parishes for educational purposes, and have one 
school between them, it would have been greatly to the advantage of education. 
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now with very grave difficulties, — difficulties arising mainly from the 
absence of American traditions and habits among the enormous masses 
of immigrants who have crossed the Atlantic from Ireland and Ger- 
many, — is perfectly true. But if an Englishman can, without pre- 
sumption, form a confident opinion on any question of American poli- 
tics, this is precisely the question. State aid to denominational schools 
might alleviate temporary anxieties, but it would entail unmeasured 


and irreparable evils. 
R. W. DALE. 


NorEe.— The report of the Education Department for 1880 has just appeared; but it 
appeared after the greater part of this article was written. My figures are taken from 
the report for 1879. 
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: D* BUSHNELL was a genius in theology, but he is the founder 

of no school. He has created no body of followers to adopt his 
tenets and be called by his name. In one way his influence has been 
great and will be enduring. He has madea strong mark on the living 
generation, at least in this country. He has done much to determine 
the direction of theological inquiry. He has stimulated a large num- 
ber of active minds, and thrown into them seeds of thought which 
will long continue to bear fruit. There is a conservation of force even 
though force is diffused abroad and resolved into new forms. Ina 
similar way the influence of Dr. Bushnell will be perpetuated. But 
he framed no system. This was not from a lack of energy, a moral 
infirmity, such as prevented Coleridge from giving to his philosophi- 
cal opinions a coherent form. In the case of Dr. Bushnell it is be- 
cause his thinking was never complete. The ferment did not subside, 
or it subsided only to recommence. Nothing more disconcerts disci- 
ples than to find themselves deserted by their leader. They wake up 
to discover that he has pushed on to a new position, whither they must 
follow him as best they can, or be left as sheep without a shepherd. 
There was no end of brilliant and even profound suggestions ; but, 
speaking generally, the teaching was immature: it was liable at any 
moment to undergo essential modification. This was because Dr. 
Bushnell was indisposed to patient, scholarly investigation. He wrote 
with an insufficient stock of learning. He published, and studied 
afterward ; and studied then mainly for the purpose of self-defence. 
The want of a broader converse with other minds was a great loss to 
him. He was wanting in respect for the thinking of other men. 
He took up recondite themes, which had been canvassed with intense 
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earnestness by subtile Greek thinkers in the early ages of the Church, 
and by every generation since ; and this he did with little heed to what 


‘ had been thought and said before. So vivid, and for the moment so 


exhilarating, were his own conceptions, that to stop for the sake of 
poring over books was like reining in a mettlesome horse when at the 
height of his speed. “He said of himself: “It is very hard for me to 
read a book through. If it is stupid and good-for-nothing, of course 
I have to give it up; and if it is really worth reading, it starts my 
mind off on some track of its own that I am more inclined to follow 
than I am to find out what the author has to say.”!_ A few thoughts 
caught up from favorite writers sufficed to kindle his mind into a 
flame. The sentences of Coleridge, in the “ Aids to Reflection,” on 
the distinction of nature and spirit, were the germ of his eloquent 
treatise on the Supernatural. An essay of Schleiermacher on the 
Trinity, translated by Professor Stuart, was at the root of his discus- 
sions of that subject. I shall not stop to confute the vulgar notion 
that learning and study put fetters upon independent intellectual ac- 
tivity. Scholars who are affected in this way are destitute, at the 
start, of mental independence. Reading to an active mind is fuel to 
the fire. Especially do adventurous original minds need to put them- 
selves alongside of other minds, and to find, in the work done by the 
past a corrective and complement for their own speculations. The 
opposite method, with regard to any other science than theology, 
would be scouted. What student in astronomy or botany or medi- 
cine would think of shutting his eyes on the investigations of pre- 
vious laborers in the same province? If he did so, he would find 
himself anticipated in many of his discoveries. He would be misled, 
also, into the adoption of hypotheses which had been tested and found 
wanting, and which, on a wider inspection of the field, he himself 
would be driven to abandon. Nothing is more fallacious than to set 
up a contrast between scholars and thinkers. To stigmatize stu- 
dents as plodders is an impertinence of the ignorant. Was Leibnitz 
a plodder ? Was Schleiermacher a plodder? 

There must be culture as well as thought ; and culture, as Matthew 
Arnold has expressed it, implies that one turns into his own mind 
streams from the thinking of other men. There must be rain and 
sunshine, an upheaval of the soil and tillage, in order that the earth 
should bring forth fruit. Fruit growing wild is not so savory as that 
produced in the garden. On any other method than that just indi- 
cated, in which the present connects itself with the past, progress in 
any department of knowledge is out of the question. The individual 
c 1 dono more than pour water upon the sand. The toil of his brain 
is spent in vain: those who come after him pay no heed to it. Stu- 


1 Life and Letters, p. 295. 
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dents, then, do not constitute an army ever moving forward to new 
conquests. They are rather dispersed stragglers, each of whom fights 
and fires by himself. There has been, and still is, in this country, a 
great waste of intellectual power on account of the deficiency which 
we have here pointed out. 

The first publication which brought Dr. Bushnell prominently 
before the public as a theological writer was his discourses on 
Christian Nurture, in connection with his argument in vindication 
of them. In this timely and suggestive discussion he took up the 
divine constitution of the family as a provision for planting Christian 
character in children, and of thus extending the kingdom of God. 
The organic relation of parents to their offspring, the organic 
unity of the family, was insisted on in opposition to an extreme 
theory of individualism. The atomic conception of Christian soci- 
ety was vigorously attacked. It was the design of Providence that 
character should be transmitted from parent to child. It should be 
expected of children that they should gtow up iw the exercise of 
Christian piety. To take it for granted that the young born in reli- 
gious households are to be irreligious up to the age of maturity, and 
are then to be suddenly converted, was pronounced a gross practical 
error. The main reliance of the Church for the spread of religion 
should not be revivals and revivalism, but right methods of Christian 
nurture. Spasmodic excitements and sporadic conversions were of 
minor utility compared with the silent agency of the family within its 
own circle. These views were not novel beyond the bounds of New 
England, certainly not in the European churches. They were novel, 
however, in the community to which they were immediately ad- 
dressed; and the reasoning by which they were supported was in 
no degree hackneyed. The discussion was not free from over-state- 
ment. For example, true as it is that in Germany religious character 
is apt to be gradually developed as the fruit of Christian training, it 
is far from being uncommon for religious persons to be able to recol- 
lect an epoch of decision, a turning-point in conscious experience. 
The reverse is the fact. Out of New England the criticism was 
made that the author had accounted for the congenital origin and 
the progressive growth of Christian character on the plane of natural- 
ism by the law of heredity: there was no more recognition of the 
agency of the Spirit of God, it was said, than a pious deist, who holds 
to the immanence of the divine Spirit and Providence in the whole 
creation, might allow. This criticism, however, was conceded not to 
be valid as regards the intent of the author, and could be justified 
only by reference to the apparent drift of a portion of his language. 
He postulated an operation of Grace, and an operation as immediate 
as is presupposed in the prevailing creed, in the case of adult con- 
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versions. All that could fairly be said was that he had neglected to 
guard himself fully against misconstruction in this particular, and had 
not been entirely consistent in his explanations. This publication 
made it quite manifest that here was a man of vigorous intellect, 
rich in his resources of argument and illustration, whose modes of 
thought were quite diverse from those in vogue in the existing schools 
of New England theology, — a man of gallant bearing, who had no lack 
of confidence in his own thinking, and not the least timidity in proclaim- 
ing the results of it. No one could predict with certainty what pre- 
cise attitude this new-comer would take in relation to the old conflict 
between Unitarianism and Calvinism, or to the intestine controversy, 
within the pale of orthodoxy, between the New School and the Old. 
The Unitarians hoped that they were eventually to be reinforced by 
a potent ally from the ranks of their opponents, while the “ Princeton 
Review,” finding in the book a great deal to applaud, was in doubt 
as to the probable outcome to be expected from such a beginning. 

The public were not long left in suspense on these points. The 
work entitled “God in Christ” appeared in 1849, and was followed, 
two years later, by “ Christ in Theology.” Theological thought in 
our times, so far as it is not taken up with apologetic inquiries, turns 
to Christology. The proofs of revealed religion, but, most of all, the 
aggressions of atheism and agnosticism, are now the most absorbing 
topics of discussion. But independently of these questions relative to 
the foundations of religious and Christian belief, and within the pale 
of the church, attention is mainly concentrated upon the person and 
wosk of Christ. Schleiermacher, in Germany, revolutionized the 
method of theology by fencing off extraneous matter from its do- 
main, and by making Redemption the one theme of dogmatics. The 
doctrine of Christ was made the central topic. In other countries 
the same tendency is manifest. Dr. Bushnell, therefore, did not go 
counter to the current of the times in *rning away from anthro- 
pology to take up the subjects which are handled in his principal 
writings. Yet for New England this was a change. Free agency 
and decrees, the doctrine of sin and of regeneration, the moral gov- 
ernment of God and the theodicy, had been most prominent in the- 
ological teaching. Controversies, even the Unitarian controversy, 
had revolved mostly about these themes. Dr. Bushnell has done 
much to turn theological thought into a new channel. 

By way of prelude to the theological discourses contained in the 
first of the volumes just mentioned, Dr. Bushnell introduced a dis- 
sertation on Language. The aim was to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of dogmatic theology, owing to the infirmities that cleave to 
the vehicle for communicating thought. Not only do words which 
denote spiritual states involving feeling mean different things to 
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different persons, —a point which is strikingly set forth in the essay’ 
and has been impressively illustrated, also, by Dr. J. H. Newman, — 
but, inasmuch as all language descriptive of mental states and imma- 
terial things is borrowed from the material world and the relations 
of matter, it is all of necessity figurative. It is a fossil poetry, which, 
however, does not get precision in becoming fossil. It is forever in- 
exact, in some degree fluctuating in its significance, never the ade- 
quate representative of thought. Words are a currency, but from 
the value on the face of it there is a discount not to be accurately 
estimated. They are a suggestion of thought, not its literal equiv- 
alent. Hence theology, and metaphysical philosophy as well, is pre- 
cluded. Theological definitions are metaphors; creeds are poems. 
One corollary was that there is no difficulty in subscribing a variety 
of creeds: they all dissolve in the alembic of thought. They are 
but partially successful, stammering attempts to utter that which 
language cannot embody, and which can be apprehended only in 
forms of the imagination. What Dr. Bushnell’s theory amounts to, 
and what he ought to have made his thesis, is that the objects of 
religious faith cannot be conceived, — are not, owing to their nature, 
within the limits of the conceptive power. This is the theory of 
Hamilton and his school; notably of Mansel in his “ Limits of Reli- 
gious Thought.”” It has been held, in one form or another, by numer- 
ous theologians as far back as Augustine. The inference is that every- 
thing that we say of God is anthropomorphic. To every proposition 
a minus or plus sign must be silently attached. Strange to say, Dr. 
Bushnell charged the difficulty mainly upon language instead of go- 
ing to the core of the subject, and fastening his eye on the nature 
and boundaries of the conceptive faculty. It is no doubt true that 
the infinite can be only partially conceived. Infinitude can be the 


. object only of an inchoate, positive conception. But the theory of 


Dr. ‘Bushnell, when translated into the shape which it ought to have 
assumed, is, in the sweeping form in which he advocates it, untenable. 
Professing to discard logic in theology, and volunteering to give exam- 
ples of the logical perplexities into which, as he confessed, his adver- 
saries if they chose could drive him, he still does not hesitate himself 
to employ logic and make logical inconsistencies and absurdities a 
sufficient warrant for rejecting obnoxious doctrines. It is curious to 
find in this essay an intimation that language may ultimately become 
more exact, and thus more serviceable in philosophy and theology, 
through the advance of natural and physical science. The material 
world being an allegory, or a body of symbols, having a pre-ordained 
correspondence to the world: of thought, the more correctly the type 
is apprehended the more true will be the verbal sign. It is also 
worthy of note that this insight into the symbolical character of lan- 
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guage induced the feeling that he might freely manufacture words. 
“ Have I not as good a right as anybody else ever had before me?” 
“ Writing,” he says, speaking of his own procedure, “ became, in this 
manner, to a considerable extent the making of language, and not a 
going to the dictionaries.” } 

As Wordsworth’s theorizing on poetry did not improve his poems, 
so Dr. Bushnell’s ideas on language tended to vitiate his style. His 
later writings contain not a few uncouth specimens of word-making. 
As to exterior form, they are decidedly below the productions of an 
earlier date. The whole Essay on Language, spirited and sugges- 
tive though it be, is crude. It is unguarded in its statements. More 
extended philosophical reading would have made it a hundred-fold 
better. 

Following the hints which he had caught up from Stuart’s trans- 
lation from Schleiermacher, Dr. Bushnell undertook to solve the 
problem of the Trinity by bringing forward the Sabellian hy- 
pothesis, — that of the Trinity as solely a means of Revelation, — with 
which he connected a view that did not essentially differ from the 
Patripassian theory of the person of Christ. Schleiermacher had 
been led into his doctrine by his speculative difficulties respecting 
the personality of God. He never escaped in his doctrinal defini- 
tions from the leaven of Spinozism. The best description of Schleier- 
macher’s system was given by Strauss, who said that in it Spinozism 
and the Gospel were each so completely pulverized and both so 
thoroughly mixed that it was impossible to separate them one from 
another. Dr. Bushnell was no pantheist; yet he sought to show 
that personality in the Deity is to us incomprehensible, and appears 
to clash with the infinitude of the divine attributes. It is through 
the medium of three modes of personal action that the ineffable One 
discloses himself and comes near to the apprehension of his creatures. 
The Logos is the self-revealing faculty of the Deity ; Father, Son, 
and Spirit are the dramatis persone through which the hidden Being 
reveals himself. This conception of the Trinity, logically and his- 
torically, allies itself to a pantheistic philosophy. Dr. Bushnell in 
this bold exploration sailed near dangerous rocks. Docetism, the 
ancient heresy which reduced the human nature of Jesus to a mere 
appearance, a garment of flesh assumed to be thrown off again, had 
a natural affinity with the Sabellian conception. In Christ, Dr. 
Bushnell said, God manifests himself under the limitations of human 
life, — thinking, feeling, suffering with us. The existence of a human 
spiritual nature, if not expressly denied, was held to be practically of 
no account. It was substantially the Apollinarian idea. “The hu- 
man element is nothing to me, save as it brings me to God, or dis- 


1 Life and Letters, p. 209. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL. 19 
covers to me, a sinner, the patience and brotherhood of God as a 
Redeemer from sin. . . . The union of the divine and human, being 


only for expression, what is there in it for us beyond the expression ? 
There may be a human soul here, or there may not: that is a mat- 
ter with which we have nothing to do, and about which we have 
not only no right to affirm, but no right to inquire.'” These state- 
ments should be closely observed. This was Dr. Bushnell’s concep- 
tion of Christ. God surrenders himself to the restrictions of a 
human organization, ‘and subjects himself to the conditions of an 
earthly life on our level, as a medium through which to manifest 
himself to us. It is all, literally speaking, divine thought, divine 
emotion, divine action, even divine suffering. This was the funda- 
mental thought in Dr. Bushnell’s Christology, — the thought which, 
whatever were his mutations of opinion, was always uppermost. 

But Dr. Bushnell did not stay by the modal theory of the Trinity. 
Smitten by antagonistic critics on all sides, he took up the books, and 
discovered — discovered more and more — that the Nicene or Catholic 
definitions embraced welcome features which had been dropped out 
of later and more provincial representations of the doctrine. There 
was the great idea of self-expression, —“God of God,” “Light of 
Light,” etc. ; there was the subordination of the Son, the Revealer, 
though not in the Arian sense of inferiority of attributes; there 
was especially a Trinity belonging to the life and activity of the 
Deity, and not a mechanical juxtaposition of three individuals or 
“distinctions.” “On a careful study of the creed prepared by this 
council [of Niczea], as interpreted by the writings of Athanasius in 
defence of it, I feel obliged to confess that I had not sufficiently con- 
ceived its import, or the title it has to respect as a Christian docu- 
ment.”2 A truly significant avowal! He is surprised to find that 
he is so nearly orthodox; he is surprised to find orthodoxy so 
reasonable. However, no. withstanding his effort to prove his close 
approach to the Nicene: formula, he still withholds his assent to the 
hypothesis of an immanent Trinity. He holds that the distinction of 
persons is incidental to revelation, which, to be sure, may — but may 
not — have been eternal. Whether that distinction will ever cease 
to be, he likewise finds it impossible to conclude. In short, the im- 
manence and eternity of the personal distinctions in the Deity he is 


‘not quite prepared to admit. Still later, in an article marked by 


consummate ability,— the ablest of his contributions to this discus- 
sion, —he makes a further advance towards the Nicene standard. 
Here he argues that the infinity of God engulfs us in pantheism 
unless we conceive of him as a triple personality ; the term “ person,” 


1 Christ in Theology, pp. 93, 96. 2 Ibid. p. 177. 
® The Christian Trinity a Practical Truth, — Mew Englander, November, 1854. 
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whether as a predicate of the One or of each of the Three, being a 


figure, an approximative term, and so far indefinable. The “ prac- ° 


tical infinity of God and the practical personality of God” are both 
secured by the trinitarian conception. By some interior necessity of 
his nature, he is thus “ accommodated in his action to the finite; . . . 
he is eternally threeing himself, or generating three persons. . . . In 
some high sense indefinable, he is datelessly and eternally becom- 
ing three, or by a certain inward necessity being accommodated 
in his; action to the categories of finite apprehension, — adjusted to 
that as that to the receiving of this mystery. . . . We must have no 
jealousy of the Three, as if they were to drift us away from the unity 
or from reason ; being perfectly assured of this, that in using the 
triune formula, in the limberest, least constrained way possible, and 
allowing the plurality to blend, in the freest manner possible, with all 
our acts of worship, — preaching, praying, singing, and adoring, — 
we are only doing with three persons, just what we do with one; 
making no infringement of the unity with the Three, more than of the 
infinity with the One.” Here is a certain real immanence of the 
Trinity. Still, however, there is a relation, as a necessary property of 
the Deity, to the finite and to revelation ; hence a dependence on the 
finite, at least as a possible existence. It is immanence conditioned 
on relativity. The Nicene doctrine holds to the Trinity as being in- 
dependent of such a relation, as belonging to the eternal necessary 
activity of the Divine Being, because it is the realization to himself 
of his own nature. It steers clear of every germ of pantheism, —an 
advantage not absolutely gained by Dr. Bushnell’s statement, which 
postulates a potential relation to the finite as the ground or condition 
of tri-personality. It is evident, however, that the Athanasian theol- 
ogy more and more commended itself to Dr. Bushnell’s mind. It is 
highly probable that if he had explored the history of the doctrine 
before, instead of after, he published on the subject, he would have 
come out as an expounder and champion of the Nicene iaith. Start- 
ing with the fixed prepossession that the Trinity is instrumental, is 
for self-revelation ad extra, he never entirely broke loose from this 
view. But certain cardinal features of the ancient orthodoxy on this 
branch of doctrine he at length warmly espoused. The movement 
of his mind was in this direction. 

Dr. Bushnell’s departure from the prevalent doctrine of the Atone- 
ment was even more provocative of dissent. It must be confessed 
that on the orthodox side in New England there was a popular repre- 
sentation of the work of Christ which was offensively meagre. His 
death was treated as a make-weight in a scheme of moral government. 
At a given point a certain amount of suffering was wanted by way of 
counterpoise to the penalty remitted, and the passion of Christ served 
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the purpose. The governmental theory as set forth by the younger 
Edwards, and before him by Grotius, was the opinion in vogue. 


’ The death of Christ was not penalty, but a substitute for it, — an 


expression of God’s abhorrence of sin, equivalent, in respect to the 
ends of government, to the infliction of the penalty. Very well, said 
Dr. Bushnell, let it be considered an “ expression.” The correlate of 
expression is impression ; and if there is expression it must be accord- 
ing to zsthetic laws ; it must be in a mode conformed to the laws by 
which thought or feeling is conveyed from mind to mind. What are 
those laws? How is it that the death of Christ is thus expressive? 
To this question the New England theology, as he contended, gave 
no intelligible answer. But Dr. Bushnell, in his earlier expositions of 
the subject, gave up altogether the propitiatory idea as a literal truth ; 
Christ, he taught, came into the world to renovate character. This 
was the one comprehensive end of his mission. Nothing was needed 
but the reconciliation of men to God, or a new spirit in men. Christ 
produces this through the power exerted by him as bringing into visi- 
ble manifestation the forbearance, pity, yearning, forgiving love of 
God. Disobedience and distrust are both conquered; they melt 
away under this face-to-face view of the divine goodness. The resto- 
ration of the transgressor to confiding communion with God arrests 
the progress of that disordered action of our spiritual nature which is 
the principal penalty of sin. There results a healing of the soul, — 
inward health and peace. This is the moral view of the Atonement 
which, in its characteristic principle, was advocated in the Middle 
Ages by Abélard. It is not generically different from the Socinian 
theory. But Dr. Bushnell held fast to the divinity of Christ, who is 
ever present to the believing soul; and he emphasized the truth 
that our life is perpetually in Christ. He is infinitely more than an 
example to be copied: he is a power of righteousness. Much that 
was involved in the old idea of the u#io mystica Dr. Bushnell inter- 
wove in his conception. There is a living, spiritual, reciprocal fellow- 
ship between the believer and Christ ; but propitiation and all kindred 
terms were declared to be the language of appearance: they are fig- 
ures, as when we say that the sun rises. A change which takes place 
in ourselves we metaphorically impute to God. The removal of our 
distrust and alienation, which sets us at one with him, we represent 
to ourselves as a removal of hostility in him. But this imaginative 
exercise, Dr. Bushnell contended, is necessary to the end in view, 
— which is the production within us of penitent and trustful feeling 
towards God. It is the means, therefore of that change in us which 
is the indispensable condition of restored communion with him. The 
sacrifices of the old covenant were a “transactional liturgy,” which 
was operative in this way. Dr. Bushnell’s standing illustration is the 
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analogy of prayer. This is not, he tells us, a self-magnetizing process. 
Prayer is to produce an effect; but the effect is only indirectly an 
effect on God. He is not changed. The effort to change him pro- 
duces such a change in ws that the sole obstacle to the exercise of his 
beneficence towards us is removed. In this circuitous way we may 
be said to prevail with God in supplication. In no other way is he 
said to be propitiated. 

This idea of the “ altar form” cannot be said to have satisfied many 
minds. It made the subjective atonement —the moral view — the 
naked truth, while it was felt that, after all, nothing was left to 
believers in the objective atonement but a figure of speech. Once 
possessed of the philosophy of the subject, of the simple reality, it 
was not so easy for the mind to give itself up to the imaginative 
counterpart. Once initiated into the Copernican theory, one is too 
often uncomfortably reminded that the sun does zo¢ rise. Moreover, 
how can representations which are affirmed to be repugnant to the 
moral sense, inconsistent with a truthful or ennobling view of God's 
character, be profitably entertained even for the purpose designated ? 

It cannot be said that the “altar form,” as originally presented, 
continued to satisfy Dr. Bushnell himself. In his elaborate treatise 
on Vicarious Sacrifice, he set forth the moral view of the Atonement, 
—the renewing influence upon character which flows out from Christ, 
from his sympathy and suffering with us, and his whole collective 
manifestation. He went beyond his former dogmatic statements so 
far as to give some place to the voluntary participation of Christ in 
“the corporate curse” of the race, or in the sufferings which come 
upon mankind as a retributive infliction consequent upon sin. But 
he was careful to say that he laid no great amount of stress on this 
element in his view. One leading proposition, it should be remarked, 
in this treatise is that the incarnation and suffering of Christ fall 
under a law of self-sacrifice which is of universal obligation. 

It is a fine instance of Dr. Bushnell’s intellectual honesty that he 
came before the public once more with a frank avowal of a modifica- 
tion of his opinion on this momentous theme. This was in his “ For- 
giveness and Law” (1874). He still considered the atoning function 
of Christ to be nothing exceptional in its principle, to be nothing 
at variance with general law. It was grounded, as the titlepage 
announced, “in principles interpreted by human analogies.” But 
there had been “an unexpected arrival of fresh light” in his mind. 
He had caught sight of a meaning and a reality in propitiation which 
he had not discerned before. It had struck him that in all cases of 
heavy grievance, even though there is a placable wish and intent, it 
is psychologically impossible to quiet the resentful, retributive impulse 
inherent in one’s own conscience, save by undertaking sonre work in- 
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volving loss and suffering in behalf of the offender. Only by this 
means is the feeling of forgiveness realized in the heart of the party 
wronged ; only thus are all traces of the vengeful sentiment of jus- 
" tice dissipated. This Dr. Bushnell supposed to be a general fact, 
holding true of men, and by analogy presumably of all rational beings. 
It is a fact of experience, however inexplicable it may be. Accord- 
ingly God himself in Christ enters upon a work of self-sacrifice and 
self-propitiation. By undergoing suffering, by the cross and passion, 
he realizes in himself the clemency which he would fain exercise. He 
appeases his own justly indignant sentiment. The end was still the 
recovery of the sinful creature from the guilty and painful bondage of 
sin. This was the benefit to be imparted. It may seem to some that 
Dr. Bushnell is chargeable with fickleness in thus passing from one 
opinion to another on a topic of this grave importance. It is to be 
observed, however, that one leading idea, as I have before intimated, 
runs like a thread through all his thinking on this subject, in its suc- 
cessive stages. It is God himself who is active and passive in all the 
experiences of Christ. They are an expression of God. It is the 
divine, not the human, which acts and suffers. The human is at best 
but a transparent glass, through which we look directly into the heart 
of God. The fundamental thought with which Dr. Bushnell started 
remained with him to the end. It was the inspiring thought which 
held full possession of his mind amid all its fluctuations in regard to 
more specific questions. Now on this subject, above all others im 
theology, it is difficult to collect the complex elements of the truth 
into one theologic view. An archangel might despair of absolute 
success in the endeavor. Hence the patience that is due to earnest 
efforts of superior minds in this direction even when they fall short 
of the mark. The general proposition at the basis of “ Forgiveness 
and Law” is of doubtful validity. The failure to give to the humanity 
of Christ its proper scope, as a factor in his person and work, to that 
extent vitiates Dr. Bushnell’s construction of the doctrine of the 
Atonement. In the Catholic view, which we deem to be both agree- 
able to the Scriptures and most satisfactory to reason, Christ is truly 
human as well as divine. He is the Son of man as well as the Son 
of God ; and he is the representative of humanity before God, work- 
ing out redemption in humanity. His endurance of death, the wages 
of sin, is a tribute to God, though it emanate from God, who “ spared 
not his own Son ;” and it is thus the highest evidence of God's love. 
There is no room here, even were there the ability, to explicate this 
deep problem of propitiation. It is enough to express the opinion 
that a different conception of the person of Christ from that which 
Dr. Bushnell presents is requisite to the full solution of it. The 
rectification of his view must be sought in a more full recognition of 
the true humanity of Christ. 
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Dr. Bushnell had qualifications for success in the pulpit such as 
rarely exist. If there was a tendency in his theological writing to 
exaggerate some one element of the truth, and to let it for the moment 
eclipse correlated elements of equal moment,—if he was hurried 
into some excess by the enthusiasm of the discoverer, — this charac- 
teristic was rather a help than a hindrance to his success as a preacher. 
In this function, one truth or one duty was to be singled out, vividly 
delineated, and made for the time to cover the whole field of vision. 
It need not be said that he was utterly free from cant and rant, the 
two vices of pulpit oratory. Every hearer felt that it was a man 
with a mind in full health, who was speaking to him. There was 
nothing professional or perfunctory in manner or matter; yet his 
preaching was eminently religious. It was pervaded by a sense of the 
supernatural ; it was inspiring. New aspects of Christian truth, as 
beautiful as they were startling from their freshness, were opened to 
view. One of his sermons was on Unconscious Influence, the text 
being, “ Then went in, also, that other disciple” (John xx. 8). On 
Fast Days, and other occasions of that sort, he contrived to bring out 
effectively his convictions on political affairs, or on secular topics of 
local importance. Wishing to help on the project of bringing the 
water-power of the Connecticut River from Windsor to Hartford, he 
preached on the connection between prosperity and virtue in large 
communities, choosing for his text, “This same Hezekiah also 
stopped the upper water-course of Gihon, and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of David” (2 Chron. xxxii. 30). 
Dr. Bushnell’s printed sermons have been extensively read in Great 
Britain, as well as America. In a large circle of thoughtful minds 
there his name is a venerated one. Few volumes of sermons find a 
permanent place in literature. This is the case, to be sure, of books 
generally, but it is peculiarly true of pulpit discourses ; their fate, 
however, is perhaps no worse than that of forensic orations, — orations 
in senates and at the bar. There are few Chrysostoms to hand down 
their homilies to distant generations. On his contemporaries, at 
least, Dr. Bushnell’s sermons will exert an influence excelled by that 
of few preachers of the time. 

The extraordinary fascination of Dr. Bushnell’s literary addresses 
has been allowed by the most censorious of his theological critics. 
Depth of thought, liveliness of imagination, and brilliancy of diction 
are seldom mingled in a more effective union. His Phi Beta Kappa 
oration at Cambridge on “ Work and Play,” which was written when 
he was in the heat of his theological conflict, had all the freshness of 
a mountain stream in the Adirondack forests, where he loved to wander. 
To our mind the finest illustration of his peculiar power as a literary 
artist is his discourse at the Litchfield centennial celebration in 1851, 
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on “ The Age of Homespun.” No painting, or series of paintings, could 
more vividly picture the New England of the old time. Home and 
school and church, household life and village ways, as they existed in 
the author’s boyhood, are reproduced with the skill of a Rembrandt. 
The veil is lifted with a reverent hand, yet with constant touches of 
delicate humor ; and New England society, before the quiet old Puri- 
tan era had passed by, is delineated before the eyes of a new genera- 
tion. The recently published biography of Dr. Bushnell contains 
letters which were written to his family while he was travelling in 
Europe. His descriptions of Alpine scenery and of the impressions 
made on him by the cathedrals contain passages of elevated, unstudied 
eloquence. His criticism of the masterpieces of art, bold as all his 
utterances were, show a genuine power of insight and appreciation. 
He looked through his own eyes, whether it was the works of Nature 
or the creations of genius that he gazed upon. 

Dr. Bushnell was no unpractical recluse ; he was no dreamy mys- 
tic, cut off from contact with the objects and occupations of every-day 
life. He knew how to make himself the companion of plain people. 
He was conversant with common things. There was hardly any art 
or trade in which his practical suggestions, always uttered with a racy 
bluntness, were not instructive. On matters like house-building and 
church-building, farming, and the various handicrafts which call into 
exercise mechanical ingenuity, his judgments were those of a connois- 
seur. He invented a furnace. He taught the people of Hartford how 
to make a beautiful park out of an unsightly mud-flat, and they becom- 
ingly called the new creation by his name. A robust common-sense 
was a marked quality of his mind. 

It is a pleasure to refer those who would further acquaint them- 
selves with the personal traits of Dr. Bushnell to the admirable bi- 
ography which, with the exception of a single chapter, is composed by 
members of his own family.!_ Here the steps of his career are traced 
from his childhood, which was passed in the bracing atmosphere, physi- 
cal and moral, of a rural town in Connecticut, to the close of his life. 
The development of his mind and character is delineated in connec- 
tion with the story of his parochial work, his literary labors, and his _ 
theological battles. The record of his sojourn in California, where 
men spontaneously turned to him as a leader, of his journey in Europe, 
and of a winter spent in Minnesota, form interesting episodes in the 
progress of the narrative. . It is written throughout with sympathy, 
but with excellent taste, and is free from the alloy of undiscriminating 


eulogy. 
GerorceE P. FIsHEer. 


1 Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 
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HEN Dr. Johnson heard that Boswell intended to write his life, 
he is reported to have said that he would prevent so great a 
calamity by taking the life of his presumptive biographer. In this 
matter, as indeed in many others, Johnson was wrong. Those pro- 
found philosophical works, by which he hoped to be long remembered, 
are not now read by one man in ten thousand, but Boswell’s biogra- 
phy will keep alive an interest in Johnson to the most distant posterity. 
Had Edgar A. Poe known how Rufus W. Griswold would write his 
life, he might more justly have entertained the murderous feelings 
attributed to Dr. Johnson. Yet Griswold’s memoir of Poe has been 
an advantage to the poet. Had he written a truthful and satisfactory 
biography, it would have been accepted as such by the world, and 
perhaps long since have been consigned to the neglected shelves of 
public and private libraries ; but the manifest injustice of Griswold’s 
sketch induced the friends and admirers of Poe to examine his biogra- 
pher’s damaging statements, to sweep away the falsehood from his 
disgraceful stories, and to give to the world all the strange and 
remarkable incidents which made the life of the author of “The 
Raven” more romantic than any fiction. 

Carlyle says that “a well-written life is almost as rare as a well- 
spent one.” Eight Lives of Poe have been published, all which, 
except two, are betcer than was the life led by Poe. That so many 
biographies should be written of one author is a very noticeable cir- 
cumstance. Byron, who occupied the attention of the world more 
than any other modern writer, had only three or four biographies 
written of him; Dickens, the most popular author of the last half- 
century, has had only two or three; Bulwer has had none, Bryant 
one, Irving two, Halleck one, Moore one, and Thackeray, if we except 
- one or two imperfect sketches and the execrable stuff published by 
Anthony Trollope, has had none. 

We propose in this article to examine two recent Lives of Poe.! Mr. 
Gill’s book was written with a two-fold object, — the deification of Poe 
and the damnation of Griswold. It is hard to say which feeling pre- 
dominates. For our own part, we do not believe that Poe was so 
good as Gill represents him or that Griswold was so bad. Mr. Gill 

1 The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By William F. Gill. Fifth Edition. New York: 


W. J. Widdleton, 1880.— Edgar Allan Poe : His Life, Letters, and Opinions. By John H. 
Ingram, London : John Hogg, 1880. 
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claims that his is the most complete Life of Poe that has been pub- 
lished. He begins his narrative by a sketch of Poe’s imaginary Italian 
ancestry, which the late Sarah Helen Whitman izvented, and first pub- 
lished in her “ Poe and his Critics.” In a letter received by me from 
Mrs. Whitman the year before her death, she says : — 


“ For all that I said on the subject I a/ome am responsible. A distant relative 
of mine, a descendant like myself of Nicholas Le Poér, had long ministered to my 
genealogical proclivities by stories which from my childhood had vaguely haunted 
and charmed my imagination. When I discovered certain facts in Poe’s history, 
of which he had previously made little account, he seemed greatly impressed by my 
theory of our relationship. Of course I endowed him with my traditionary heir- 
looms. An aptitude for genealogical researches is my speciality, and it would re- 
quire but a few slender links for me to connect your Franco-Italian name with that 
Didier, King of Lombardy, who surrendered his iron crown to Charlemagne and 
gave him his daughter in marriage.” 


So much for Poe’s “long descent.” But he could well afford to be 
the frst of his name; he did not require ancestors, coats of arms, 
or coronets. We seek not for the ancestors, immediate or remote, of 
Shakspeare, Dante, or Virgil; they have crowned their names with 
a lustre which kings cannot bestow. 

Mr. Gill is guilty of some mistakes which should be corrected. Edgar 
Poe’s father was not the fourth, but the e/dest son of his parents. It 
was not after the breach between Poe and Mr. Allan that the latter 
married his second wife: it was before ; the marriage was the cause of 
the quarrel. Poe did not utter on his death-bed the nonsense about 
“the Elysian bowers of the undiscovered spirit-world,” — Judge Neil- 
son, his nearest living relative, who was present at the death of his 
cousin, says: “ He was taken in a dying condition to the University 
hospital, where he remained insensible to the last.” He was not buried 
on the eighth, but on the xinth day of October, 1849. 

We regret that we cannot truthfully praise Mr. Gill’s literary style. 
In mentioning the simple fact that Poe printed “ The Raven” anony- 
mously, he thus expresses himself: “When in his silent vigils, 
enthralled by the imaginative ecstasy which often possessed and 
overpowered him, he conceived and wrought out this marvellous inspi- 
ration, what wonder is it that his delicate sensibility should prompt him 
to conceal from the rude gaze of his material audience the secret springs 
of his inner consciousness, by printing his chef d’e@uvre over an 
assumed name, and hedging its origin about with the impenetrable 
veil of fiction?” In an elaborate analysis of the same poem, Mr. Gill 
indulges in the following language: “ Postulating the opinion which 
we venture to advance here upon the result of a process of psychologi- 
cal introversion, which conclusion is confirmed by several of Poe’s 
most intimate acquaintances now living, strengthened by a chain of 
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conclusive circumstantial evidence, we have arrived at a thcory of the 
origin of the poem that has received the approval of, etc.” Here 
is a still higher rhetorical flight: ‘‘ That some of the most exquisite 
imaginative fabrics ever constructed have been wrought from the sug- 
gestions afforded by some especial experience, or by a chance incident 
or circumstance, there are many familiar examples to demonstrate.” 
When stripped of its covering of verbiage, this means simply that 
authors frequently write from their own experience, — a truism which 
will scarcely be denied. 

Mr. Gill’s grammar is not always, as Czsar’s wife was required 
to be, above suspicion. In fact, he sometimes lapses into such mis- 
takes as these: “Some of his best prose tales were done at this time, 
when the yoke of privation sa¢ but lightly upon his shoulders.” In 
speaking of Poe’s reading of “ The Raven,” he says, “ He was too good 
an elocutionist to fail to adequately voice his conceptions.” Again: 
“By matter-of-fact minds, incapable of sexsing delicate distinctions, 
poets, from Shakspeare down, have been, and will continue to be, 
adjudged guilty of arrant plagiarism.” It is a pity that Mr. Gill does 
not know the “delicate distinction” between a verb and a noun. 

We mark these errors in no unkind spirit, but we think that it is 
the critic’s duty to discover and expose faults more than to praise 
beauties. We thank Mr. Gill for giving us the severe criticism which 
Poe wrote upon Griswold’s “ Poets and Poetry of America.” This 
was the secret cause of Griswold’s enmity. He nursed his anger for 
ten years, and, when Poe was helpless in his grave, vilified the charac- 
ter of the deceased under the guise of friendship. Poe certainly 
handled Griswold’s book without gloves. He called it “miserable” 
and its author a “ toady ;” he declared that “reasoning and thinking 
were entirely out of Mr. Griswold’s sphere,” etc. With prophetic ken, 
Poe declared at the close of the article that Griswold would be “ for- 
gotten, save only by those whom he has injured and insulted; he will 
sink into oblivion, without leaving a landmark to tell that he once 
existed ; or, if he is spoken of hereafter, he will be quoted as the 
unfaithful servant who abused his trust.” 

Entertaining as Poe’s criticisms always are, still we think that an 
original genius, capable of producing so remarkable a poem as “ The 
Raven,” is better employed in affording subjects for criticism than 
in acting as a critic himself. Dunces have to be scourged, the lite- 
rary temple has to be swept clean; but such work belongs not to a 
poet of exquisite genius. We do not cut blocks with a razor; we 
should not put Pegasus under the saddle. Goldsmith was a fine 
critic, yet who reads his criticisms now? But his “Traveller,” his 
“ Deserted Village,” his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” are immortal. Tenny- 
son might have written admirable criticism of poetry, but the world 
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would not have taken it in fair exchange for “In Memoriam,” “The 
Princess,” and the “ Idyls of the King.” Wordsworth calls criticism 
an “inglorious employment,” and adds: “If the time consumed in 
writing critiques on the works of others were given to original com- 
position, it would be much better employed.” We take the liberty of 
differing from this opinion, thinking, on the contrary, that criticism 
is a most important department of letters, and of infinite value to 
literature. Goethe was a critic, Sainte-Beuve was a critic, Macaulay 
was a critic, Matthew Arnold is a critic. Surely their “employment” 
was not “inglorious.” But we do think that a writer of Poe’s pecu- 
liar gifts would have been much better employed in original compo- 
sition than in writing criticisms, however brilliant. The following 
passage will show how Poe’s ability in this department was appre- 
ciated in his lifetime by one of the most fastidious of American 
scholars, — Horace Binney Wallace : — 


“ As an analytical critic, Poe possessed abilities quite unrivalled in this country, 
and perhaps on the other side of the water. We have scarcely ever taken up one 
of his more critical papers on some author or work worthy of his strength, without 
a sense of surprise at the novel and profound views from which his inquiries began, 
nor followed their development without the closest interest, nor laid the essay down 
without admiration and respect for the masculine and acute understanding with 
which we had coped during the perusal.” 


While according such high praise to Poe’s critical abilities, Mr. 
Wallace adds that, “in the case of inventive genius so brilliant and 
vigorous as is shown in his poems, we feel that criticism, even of 
the highest kind, is an employment below the true measure of its 
dignity and, we may say, its duty; for to be a tender of a light in 
another man’s tomb is not fit occupation for one whose ray may 
abide against all the fears of night and storms and time. Poe pos- 
sessed unusual powers of close logical reasoning ; he was gifted with 
a miraculous power of sarcasm, and to him the torva voluptas of liter- 
ary controversy possessed a fatal fascination.” 

While lamenting that Poe did not develop more fully his unrivalled 
gifts in original composition, we must remember that during all his 
later life he was a sufferer from res angusta domi, and whatever found 
the readiest market was what he was compelled to produce. He 
could not enjoy the luxury of devoting his genius to the composi- 
tion of such poems as “The Raven,” which paid him ten dollars, 
when a criticism like that on “Flaccus,” which he could dash off 
currente calamo, paid him fifteen dollars. 

Poetry occupied very little of Poe’s intellectual life: it was for him 
but a “divine plaything,” as Heine said of himself. Poe’s poems were 
attempts to represent in verse the beautiful and unearthly beings 
whom his soul worshipped. In speaking of Maurice de Guérin, 
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Matthew Arnold says: “To a nature like his, endowed with a pas- 
sion for perfection, the necessity to produce, to produce constantly, 
to produce whether in the vein or out of the vein, to produce some- 
thing good or bad or middling as it may happen, but at all events 
something, is the most intolerable of tortures.” It was his passion 
for perfection, his disdain for all imperfect poetical work, which made 
Poe so severe a critic. 

Mr. Gill devotes the greater part of his appendix to an account of 
the proceedings attending the unveiling of the Poe monument in Bal- 
timore in November, 1875. We must condemn his bad taste in quot- 
ing from the contemporary account of the ceremonial such passages 
as these: “ Mr. William F. Gill, who has done much by his written 
vindication of the poet’s memory to remove false impressions, gave the 
finest rendition of ‘The Raven’ to which we have ever listened. The 
large audience was perfectly spell-bound by his perfect elocution, and 
his resemblance to the recognized ideals of Mr. Poe himself made the 
personation of his horror and despair almost painful.” We were pres- 
ent on this occasion, but we saw no person “spell-bound.” We have 
seen every likeness of Poe extant, but we fail to discover any resem- 
blance between the author of “The Raven” and Mr. Gill. Again he 
quotes: “After the monument was unveiled, ‘Annabel Lee’ was 
recited in the same masterly manner by Mr. Gill.” Further on he 
says: “ Poe’s famous poem of ‘ The Raven’ was read by Mr. Gill, who 
was made the recipient of an ovation at its close at the hands of 
the audience.” Our presence at the time does not enable us clearly 
to understand what he means by “an ovation at the hands of the 
audience.” 

The melancholy life and death of the unhappy master of “ The 
Raven” seem to have thrown a spell over all his later biographers, 
especially those who did not know him during life. In their endeavor 
to present him to the world in the most favorable light, they have not 
been satisfied to represent him under the form of a cloud with a silver 
lining, but almost as the resplendent sun. If this be right, then the 
present writer is wrong. But Mr. Gill stands facile princeps in this 
particular. He set out with a fixed determination to whiten Poe and 
blacken Griswold. Like the famous knight of La Mancha, he 
attacked all obstructions which stood in the way, and the result has 
been that those who knew Poe will scarcely recognize him as painted 
by Mr. Gill. Still, with all its faults, the work is interesting ; but it 
would have been much more valuable had the material it contains 
been placed in the hands of a skilled literary man. 


We turn now to Mr. Ingram’s biography. To him belongs the credit 
of having produced the most elaborate and’ complete Life of Poe 
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which has yet been given to the world. He details the poet's his- 
tory from his birth in Boston in 1809 to his death in Baltimore in 
1849. 

Mr. Ingram has been very industrious in collecting the material for 
his work. He has gathered all the facts obtainable; but he has 
written his biography in a spirit of childish admiration for Poe, and 
determined hostility toward all other biographers of the poet. He 
seems to labor under the delusion that Americans neither appreciated 
the genius nor knew anything about the life of Poe until he kindly 
enlightened them. Carlyle says the fact that, a quarter of a century 
after his death, interest in Burns continued unabated proves that the 
poet was not a common man. Interest in Poe has not only not abated 
during the more than a quarter of a century which has elapsed since 
his death, but year after year it has continued to increase. 

When Alexander set out at the age of twenty-two to conquer the 
world, he depended upon his sword, with hope for an inspiration. 
When Edgar A. Poe set out at the age of twenty to win fame and 
fortune, he depended upon his pen. It was a brave act in those days 
of our country’s literary poverty. The time had passed when poets 
were the chosen companions of statesmen and princely merchants ; 
the time had not arrived when literary men could live by their pens, — 
yet Poe, with a knightly disdain of fear, rushed into the arena, choos- 
ing Sydney’s brave motto, “Aut viam inveniam aut faciam.” Col- 
lecting his verses together, he published them under the name of “ Al 
Aaraaf and Minor Poems;” having previously sent specimens to John 
Neal, who, fifty years ago, was a prominent journalist. He was at that 
time the editor of “ The Yankee,” and replied to the aspiring young poet 
in the columns of his paper, “ If E. A. P. of Baltimore, whose lines about 
heaven, which, although nonsense, are rather exquisite nonsense, 
would but do himself justice, he might make a beautiful and, perhaps, 
a magnificent poem.” The lines referred to are now found in “ Fairy- 
Land.” In response to this first recognition of his ability to do some- 
thing Poe wrote the following note : — 


“T am young, not yet twenty; am a poet, if deep worship of all beauty can make 
me one, and wish to be so in the common meaning of the word. I would give 
the world to embody one half the ideas afloat in my imagination. . . . I appeal to 
you as a man that loves the same beauty that I adore, — the beauty of the natural 
blue sky and the sunshiny earth. There can be no tie more strong than that of 
brother for brother. It is not so much that they love one another as that they both 
love the same parent ; their affections are always running in the same direction, the 
same channel, and cannot help mingling. I am, and have been from my childhood, 
an idler. It cannot therefore be said that — 


“*T left a calling for this idle trade, 
A duty broke, a father disobeyed.’ 


for I have no father nor mother.” 
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It does not appear that Poe's first literary venture attracted any 
attention or had any sale; yet the little volume contained thoughts 
and suggestions superior in point of imagination to anything in 
Byron’s early poems. Indeed, the delicate grace and musical rhythm 
of portions of “Al Aaraaf” give a promise of the metrical sweetness 
which distinguishes all Poe’s poetry. 

The young poet soon discovered that the way of literature was far 
from being a “primrose path ;” that it led through thorns and briers, 
with but a few flowers to cheer the weary way. After ten years of 
literary struggle, we find him, in 1842, anxious to obtain a livelihood 
“independent of letters.” Poe had by this time made a national repu- 
tation by his writings. He had edited with distinguished success the 
“Southern Literary Messenger,” the “Gentlemen’s Magazine,” and 
“Graham’s Magazine ;” he had written the “Fall of the House of 
Usher,” “Ligeia,” “William Wilson,” the “Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” and other tales of mystery and imagination ; he had published 
his best critical essays, and some of his sweetest lyrics, — yet he writes 
this almost despairing letter to a friend, asking his assistance in secur- 
ing a small government clerkship in Washington :— 


“IT wish to God I could visit Washington. But the old story, you know —I have 
no money, not even enough to take me there, saying nothing of getting back. It 
is a hard thing to be poor, but as I am kept so by an honest motive, I dare not 
complain. Your suggestion about Mr. Kennedy is well timed ; and here, Thomas, 
you can do me atrue service. Call upon Kennedy, — you know him I believe ; 
if not, introduce yourself ; he is a perfect gentleman, and will give you a cordial 
welcome. Speak to him of my wishes, and urge him to see the Secretary of War 
in my behalf, or one of the other Secretaries, or President Tyler. I mention in 
particular the Secretary of War, because I have been to West Point, and this may 
stand me in some stead. I would be glad to get almost any appointment, — even 
a $500 one, — so that I may have something independent of letters for a subsistence. 
To coin one’s brain into silver, at the nod of a master, is to my thinking the hard- 
est task in the world. Mr. Kennedy has been at all times a true friend to me, — he 
was the first true friend I ever had; I am indebted to him for life itse/f. He will 
be willing to help me I know, but needs urging, for he is always head-and-ears in 
business. Thomas, may I depend upon you ?” 


It is not known what steps were taken to advance Poe’s interest in 
this matter, but we know that he failed to secure “even a five-hun- 
dred-dollar” clerkship. Had he obtained a government appointment, 
it is not very likely that he would have kept it. He would have soon 
found the dull routine of official life even a harder task than “ coining 
one’s brain into silver, at the nod of a master ;” and the nervous rest- 
lessness, which he said haunted him as a fiend, would have driven 
him back to literature as a relief. 

In the winter of 1845 the fame of Edgar A. Poe was established 
by the production of “ The Raven.” The almost universal verdict 
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of the world has placed this among the famous single poems, like the 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” the “Deserted Village,” etc. 
“The Raven” fixes the attention by its sad and mysterious story, its 
rich but sombre coloring, and by the almost miraculous melody of its 
rhythm. It seems wild and meaningless upon the first perusal, but 
we turn to it again and again, and our interest grows by what it feeds 
- upon. Mr. James E. Murdock, the elocutionist, prefaced his reading 
of the poem by saying he knew Poe well, and from his conversations 
with the poet he understood that Lenore was intended to represent 
his happy and innocent youth, and the raven his dark and unhappy 
manhood. Be this as it may, the informing spirit of the poem is 










































“The rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore.” 


An ordinary versifier would have repeated this beautiful name con- 
tinually. Poe was too consummate a literary artist for that : he pro- 
duced a better effect by a “ masterly frugality of repetition.” In the 
second and fifth verses, by its “ quick and sudden duplication,” he fixes 
Lenore in the mind of the reader, and continually suggests it in all 
the other verses, until the poem closes with the despairing wail, — 


“ And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore ! ” 


It has been said, with equal truth and beauty, that on the dusky wings 
of “The Raven” Edgar A. Poe will sail securely over the gulf of obliv- 
ion to the eternal shore. 

The increased reputation which followed the publication of “The 
Raven” stimulated Poe’s literary activity. But, with all his fame and 
work, he still felt it hard to keep the wolf from the door with no other 
weapon than his pen. A few weeks after “The Raven” had made 
Poe the lion of the season, we find him writing in the “ Broadway 
Journal” an article entitled “Some Secrets of the Magazine Prison- 
House,” which “throws a lurid light upon the mysteries of the un- 
fortunate poet’s impecuniosity.” In this mournful paper occurs the 
following paragraph :— 


“The want of an international copyright law, by rendering it nearly impossible 
to obtain anything from the booksellers in the way of remuneration for literary 
labor, has had the effect of forcing many of our very best writers into the service 
of the magazines and reviews, which, with a pertinacity that does them credit, keep 
up in a certain or uncertain degree the good old saying that even in the thankless 
field of letters the laborer is worthy of his hire. How —by dint of what dogged 
instinct of the honest and proper —these journals have continued to persist in their 
paying practices is a point we have had much difficulty in settling to our satisfac- 
tion, and we have been forced to settle it at last upon no more reasonable ground 
than that of a still lingering esprit de patrie. That magazines can live, and not 
only live but thrive, and not only thrive but afford to disburse money for original 
contributions, are facts which can only be solved, under the circumstances, by the 
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really fanciful but still agreeable supposition that there is somewhere still existing 
an ember not altogether quenched among the fires of good feeling for letters 
and literary men that once animated the American bosom. These magazine edi- 
tors and proprietors fay (that is the word); and with your true poor-devil author 
the smallest favors are sure to be thankfully received. No; the illiberality lies at 
the door of the demagogue-ridden public, who suffer their anointed delegates (or 
perhaps aroynted, which is it?) to insult the common-sense of them (the public) by 
making orations in our national halls on the beauty and conveniency of robbing the . 
literary Europe on the highway, and on the gross absurdity in especial of admit- 
ting so unprincipled a principle that a man has any right and title either to his own 
brains or the flimsy material that he chooses to spin out of them, like a confounded 
caterpillar as he is. If anything of this gossamer character stands in need of 
protection, why, we have our hands full at once with the silkworms and the morus 
multicaulis.” 

Poe suffered as much as any author of his time from the want of an 
international copyright law between the United States and Great 
Britain. His tales were copied constantly into the English periodi- 
cals and translated into the French journals. As to the effects of 
travel on literary wares, he says : — 

“It is astonishing to see howa magazine article, like a traveller, spruces up after 
crossing the sea. We ourselves have had the honor of being pirated without 
mercy; but as we found our articles improved by the process (at least in the 
opinion of our countrymen), we said nothing, as a matter of course. We have 
written paper after paper which attracted no notice at all until it appeared as origi- 
nal in Bentley’s ‘ Miscellany’ or the Paris ‘Charivari.’ The Boston ‘ Notion’ 
(edited by Rufus W. Griswold) once abused us very lustily for having written 
‘ The House of Usher.’ Not long afterwards Bentley published it anonymously, 
as original with itself ; whereupon the ‘ Notion,’ having forgotten that we wrote it, 
not only lauded it ad nauseam, but copied it in toto.” 


We regret that Mr. Ingram should have violated good taste and 
literary decorum by entering into the disgraceful squabbles which em- 
bittered the last years of Poe’s life. It would have been better had 
they been allowed to remain buried in the long-forgotten journals in 
which they were first published. Whether Mr. English was thrashed 
or Mr. Briggs had a bottle-nose are questions about which the present 
and future generations of readers will care very little. Whether one 
man was a “ vagabond” and another the “ autocrat of all the asses” 
is something in which we are very slightly interested; but in Poe 
himself, both as a man and a poet, the world has an ever-increasing 
interest. We think, therefore, that it will be a pleasure to read what 
Professor Valentine of Richmond says of his personal appearance : 


“His brow was fine and expressive, his eye dark and restless ; in the mouth, 
firmness mingled with an element of scorn and discontent. His gait was firm and 
erect, but his manner nervous and emphatic. He was of fine address and cordial 
in his intercourse with his friends, but looked as though he rarely smiled from joy, 
to which he seemed to be a stranger : ¢hat¢ might be partly attributed to the great 
struggle for self-control in which he seemed to be constantly engaged. There was 
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ittle variation and much sadness in the intonation of his voice, yet this very sad- 
ness was so completely in harmony with his history as to excite on the part of this 
community a deep interest in him both as a lecturer and a reader.” 


The spring of 1849 found Poe still struggling to make a living by 
literary work. He had been ill, and upon becoming convalescent 
had lapsed into a melancholy state of mind, to which he now became 
habitually subject. He believed himself destined to an early death, 
but his haughty soul “ defied all portents of impending doom.” To 
an astonishing degree he retained his hope for the future even in the 
midst of his dreary present. Undaunted by the worst blows that 
“unmerciful disaster ” inflicted upon him, he determined to struggle on 
and on, hoping against hope, or, if despairing, to follow the noble 
advice of Burke, — “even in despair, to work on.” This determina- 
tion is forcibly expressed in a letter, which about this time he wrote 
to “ Annie,” one of the most cherished friends of his lonesome later 
years :— 


“You know how cheerfully I wrote to you not long ago, — about my prospects, 
hopes ; how I anticipated being soon out of difficulty. Well! all seems to be 
frustrated, at least for the present. As usual, misfortune never comes single, and 
I have met one disappointment after another. The ‘Columbian Magazine’ in the 
first place failed; then Post’s ‘Union’ (taking with it my principal dependence) ; 
then the ‘ Whig Review’ was forced to stop paying for contributions ; then the 
‘Democratic ;’ then [on account of his oppression and insolence] I was obliged to 
quarrel finally with ; and then, to crown all, the ‘ ’ (from 
which I anticipated so much, and with which I had made a regular engagement 
for ten dollars a week throughout the year) has written a circular to correspondents, 
pleading poverty, and declining to receive any more articles; more than this, the 
‘S. L. Messenger,’ which owes me a great deal, cannot pay just yet ; and altogether 
I am reduced to ‘Sartain’ and ‘Graham,’ —both very precarious. No doubt, 
Annie, you attribute my ‘gloom’ to these events, but you would be wrong. It 
is not in the power of any mere wor/dly considerations, such as these, to depress 
me. . . . No; mysadness is unaccountable, —and this makes me the more sad. | 
am full of dark forebodings. Mothing cheers or comforts me. My life seems 
wasted, — the future looks a dreary blank ; but I will struggle on, and ‘hope against 
hope.’ ” 











In a few months the struggle ended, as we all know. 

From a long and careful study of Poe’s character, it does not appear 
that he was one of the most amiable of human beings ; but at the same 
time it must in justice be admitted that he suffered more than the com- 
mon lot from “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” From 
his second to his twentieth year he lived in affluence, and was taught to 
consider himself the sole heir of a splendid fortune, when suddenly, 
without warning, he was thrown upon the world friendless and alone. 
When Tom Jones was turned out of the house of his adopted father, 
Squire Allworthy, the Squire gave him sufficient money to enable him 
to earn an honest livelihood, saying, “ As I have educated you like a 
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child of my own, I will not turn you naked into the world.” Poe re- 
ceived no such treatment from his adopted father: he was dismissed 
penniless. The rest of his life was one continued struggle against 
poverty and want, at times without the simplest necessaries of life. 
Conscious of possessing rare intellectual gifts, he saw himself often 
neglected by the world and contemned by men infinitely his inferiors 
in all things except worldly knowledge. It cannot be said of Poe 
that, like a block of marble, he became more polished and statue-like 
by every stroke of misfortune. On the contrary, he became more defi- 
ant, desperate, reckless, but not more admirable. The companions 
of his boyhood and early youth unite in saying that he was of a fine, 
generous, and high-spirited nature, and attribute the change which 
took place in his character to the quarrel with Mr. Allan and its 
consequences. Some of his summer friends turned away from him, 
while others reproached him for ingratitude, not knowing the circum- 
stances of the case. His proud and sensitive spirit keenly felt the 
sudden change from wealth to poverty, from social position to neg- - 
lect ; and then began that unequal battle with the world which ended 
in a charity hospital in Baltimore. Swift's epitaph should be Poe's ; 
for does not he also sleep “ ubi seva indignatio cor ulterius lacerare 


nequit ” ? 
: EuGeNneE L. DIpIeEr. 





A BOOK FROM THE ILIAD OF INDIA. 
(Now for the first time translated.) 


HERE exist two colossal, two unparalleled, epic poems in the sacred language 

of India, which were not known to Europe, even by name, till Sir William 
Jones announced their existence ; and which, since his time, have been made public 
only by fragments, by mere specimens, bearing to those vast treasures of Sanskrit 
literature such small proportion as cabinet samples of ore have to the riches of a 
mine. Yet these most remarkable poems contain all the history of ancient India, 
so far as it can be recovered, together with such inexhaustible details of its political, 
social, and religious life that the antique Hindu world really stands epitomized in 
them. The Old Testament is not more interwoven with the Jewish race, nor the 
New Testament with the civilization of Christendom, nor the Koran with the rec- 
ords and destinies of Islam, than are these two Sanskrit poems with that unchang- 
ing and teeming population which Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, rules as Empress 
of Hindustan. The stories, songs, and ballads, the histories and genealogies, the 
nursery tales and religious discourses, the art, the learning, the philosophy, the 
creeds, the moralities, the modes of thought, the very phrases, sayings, turns of 
expression, and daily ideas of the Hindu people are taken from these poems. 
Their children and their wives are named out of them; so are their cities, temples, 
streets, and cattle. They have constituted the library, the newspaper, and the 
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Bible — generation after generation — to all the succeeding and countless millions 
of Indian people ; and it replaces patriotism with that race and stands in stead of 
nationality to possess these two precious and inexhaustible books, and to drink 
from them as from mighty and overflowing rivers. The value ascribed in Hin- 
dustan to these two little-known epics has transcended all literary standards es- 
tablished in the West. They are personified, worshipped, and cited from as 
something divine. To read or even listen to them is thought by the devout Hindu 
sufficiently meritorious to bring prosperity to his household here and happiness in 
the next world ; they are held also to give wealth to the poor, health to the sick, 
wisdom to the ignorant; and the recitation of certain arvas and sh/okas in them 
can fill the household of the barren, it is believed, with children. A concluding 
passage of the great poem says : — 

“The reading of this Maha-Bharata destroys all sin and produces virtue ; so much so, 
that the pronunciation of a single shloka is sufficient to wipe away much guilt. This Mahé- 
Bharata contains the history of the gods, of the Rishis in heaven and those on earth, of the 
Gandharvas and the Rakshasas. It also contains the life and actions of the one God, holy, 
immutable, and true, — who is Krishna, who is the creator and the ruler of this universe ; 
who is seeking the welfare of his creation by means of his incomparable and indestructible 
power ; whose actions are celebrated by all sages ; who has bound human beings in a chain, 
of which one end is life and the other death ; on whom the Rishis meditate, and a knowledge 
of whom imparts unalloyed happiness to their hearts, and for whose gratification and favor 
all the daily devotions are performed by all worshippers. Ifa man reads the Maha-Bharata 
and has faith in its doctrines, he is free from all sin, and ascends to heaven after his death.”’ 


In order to explain the portion of this Indian epic, here for the first time pub- 
lished in English verse, I reprint a brief summary of its plot: — 

The “ great war of Bharat” has its first scenes in Hastinapur, an ancient and 
vanished city, formerly situated about sixty miles northeast of the modern Delhi. 
The Ganges has washed away even the ruins of this the metropolis of King Bharat’s 
dominions. The poem opens with a “sacrifice of snakes ;” but this is a prelude, 
connected merely by a curious legend with the real beginning. ‘That beginning is 
reached when the five sons of “ King Pandu the Pale” and the five sons of “ King 
Dhritarashtra the Blind,” both of them descendants of Bharat, are being brought up 
together in the palace. The first were called Pandavas, the last Kauravas, and 
their lifelong feud is the main subject of the epic. Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakula, and Sahadeva are the Pandava princes. Duryodhana is chief of the 
Kauravas. They are instructed by one master, Drona, a Brahman, in the arts of 
war and peace, and learn to manage and brand cattle, hunt wild animals, and tame 
horses. There is in the early portion a striking picture of an Aryan tournament, 
wherein the young cousins display their skill, “ highly arrayed, amid vast crowds,” 
and Arjuna especially distinguishes himself. Clad in golden mail, he shows amaz- 
ing feats with sword and bow. He shoots twenty-one arrows into the hollow of a 
buffalo-horn while his chariot whirls along; he throws the *‘ chakra,” or sharp 
quoit, without once missing his victim; and, after winning the prizes, kneels re- 
spectfully at the feet of his instructor to receive his crown. The cousins, after this, 
march out to fight with a neighboring king, and the Pandavas, who are always the 
favored family in the poem, win most of the credit, so that Yudhishthira is elected 
from among them Yuvaraj, or heir apparent. This incenses Duryodhana, who, by 
appealing to his father, Dhritarashtra, procures a division of the kingdom, the Pan- 
davas being sent to Vacanavat, now Allahabad. All this part of the story refers 
obviously to the advances gradually made by the Aryan conquerors of India into 
the jungles peopled by aborigines. Forced to quit their new city, the Pandavas 
hear of the marvellous beauty of Draupad{f, whose Swayamvara, or “choice of 
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a suitor,” is about to be celebrated at Kampilya. This again furnishes a strange 
and glittering picture of the old times ; vast masses of holiday people, with rajahs, 
elephants, troops, jugglers, dancing-women, and showmen, are gathered in a gay 
encampment round the pavilion of the King Drupada, whose lovely daughter is to 
take for her husband (on the well-understood condition that she approves of him) 
the fortunate archer who can strike the eye of a golden fish, whirling round upon 
the top of a tall pole, with an arrow shot from an enormously strong bow. The 
princess, adorned with radiant gems, holds a garland of flowers in her hand for the 
victorious suitor; but none of the rajahs can bend the bow. Arjuna, disguised as 
a Brahman, performs the feat with ease, and his youth and grace win the heart of 
Draupadf more completely than his skill. The princess henceforth foilows the for- 
tunes of the brothers, and, by a strange ancient custom, lives with them in common. 
The Pandavas, now allied to the King Drupada and become strong, are so much 
dreaded by the Kauravas that they are invited back again, for safety’s sake, to Has- 
tinapura, and settle near it in the city of Indraprastha, now Delhi. The reign of 
Yudhishthira and his brothers is very prosperous there ; “ every subject was pious ; 
there were no liars, thieves, or cheats ; no droughts, floods, or locusts ; no conflagra- 
tions nor invaders, nor parrots to eat up the grain.” 

The Pandava king, having subdued all enemies, now performs the Rajasuya, or 
ceremony of supremacy, — and here again occur wonderfully interesting pictures. 
Duryodhana comes thither, and his jealousy is inflamed by the magnificence of the 
rite. Among other curious incidents is one which seems to show that glass was 
already known. A pavilion is paved with ‘black crystal,” which the Kaurava 
prince mistakes for water, and “draws up his garments lest he should be wetted.” 
But now approaches a turning point inthe epic. Furious at the wealth and fortune 
of his cousins, Duryodhana invites them to Hastinapura to join in a great gambling 
festival. The passion for play was as strong apparently with these antique Hindus 
as that for fighting or for love: “No true Kshatriya must ever decline a challenge 
to combat or to dice.” The brothers go to the entertainment, which is to ruin their 
prosperity ; for Sakuni, the most skilful and lucky gambler, has loaded the “ cou- 
pun,” so as to win every throw. Says the poet, — 


“Then Yudhishthira and Sakuni sat down to play, and whatever Yudhishthira laid as 
stakes Duryodhana laid something of equal value ; but Yudhishthira lost every game. He 
first lost a very beautiful pearl; next a thousand bags each containing a thousand pieces of 
gold ; next a great piece of gold so pure that it was as soft as wax ; next a chariot set with 
jewels and hung all round with golden bells; next a thousand war-elephants with golden 
howdahs set with diamonds; next a lakh of slaves all dressed in rich garments; next a 
lakh of beautiful slave-girls, adorned from head to foot with golden ornaments ; next all the 
remainder of his goods ; next all his cattle ; and then the whole of his RAj, excepting only 
the lands which had been granted to the Brahmans.” 


After this tremendous run of ill-luck, he madly stakes Draupadf the Beautiful, 
and loses her. The princess is dragged away by the hair, and Duryodhana mock- 
ingly bids her come and sit upon his knee, for which Bhima the Pandava swears 
that he will some day break his thigh-bone, — a vow which is duly kept. But the 
blind old king rebukes this fierce elation of the winner, restores Draupadf, and 
declares that they must throw another main to decide who shall leave Hastinapura. 
The cheating Sakuni cogs the dice again, and the Pandavas must now go away into 
the forest, and let no man know them by name for thirteen years. They depart, 
Draupadi unbinding her long black hair, and vowing never to fasten it back again 
till the hands of Bhima, the strong man among the Pandavas, are red with the 
punishment of the Kauravas. “Then he shall tie my tresses up again, when his 
fingers are dripping with Duhsusana’s blood.” 
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I pass over the long episodes of their adventures in the jungle till the time when 
the Pandavas emerge, and, still disguised, take up their residence in King Virdta’s 
city. Here the vicissitudes of Draupadi as a handmaid of the queen, of Bhima as 
the palace wrestler, of Arjuna disguised as a eunuch, and of Nakula, Sahadeva, and 
Yudhishthira, acting as herdsmen and attendants, are most absorbing and dramatic. 
The virtue of Draupadf, assailed by a prince of the State, is terribly defended by 
the giant Bhima ; and when the Kauravas, suspecting the presence in the place of 
their cousins, attack Virdta, Arjuna drives the chariot of the heir apparent, and 
victoriously repulses them with his awful bow Gandiva. 

After all these evidences of prowess and the help afforded in the battle, the King 
of Virdta discovers the princely rank of the Pandavas, and gives his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Arjuna. A great council is then held to consider the ques- 
tion of declaring war on the Kauravas, at which the speeches are quite Homeric, 
the god Krishna taking part. The decision is to prepare for war, but to send an 
embassy first. Meantime Duryodhana and Arjuna engage in a singular contest to ob- 
tain the aid of Krishna, whom both of them seek out. This celestial hero is asleep 
when they arrive, and the proud Kaurava, as Lord of Indraprastha, sits down at 
his head ; Arjuna, more reverently, takes a place at his feet. Krishna, awaking, 
offers to give his vast army to one of them, and himself as counsellor to the other ; 
and Arjuna gladly allows Duryodhana to take the army, which turns out much the 
worse bargain. The embassy, meantime, is badly received ; but it is determined 
to reply by a counter-message, while warlike preparations continue. There is a 
great deal of useless negotiation, against which Draupadi protests, like another Con- 
stance, saying, “ War, war! no peace! Peace is to me a war!” Krishna consoles 
her with the words, “ Weep not! the time has nearly come when the Kauravas 
will be slain, both great and small, and their wives will mourn as you have been 
mourning.” The ferocity of the chief of the Kauravas prevails over the wise coun- . 
sels of the blind old king and the warnings of Krishna, so that the fatal conflict 
must now begin upon the plain of Kurukshetra. 

All is henceforth martial and stormy in the “parvas” that ensue. The two 
enormous hosts march to the field, generalissimos are selected, and defiances of 
the most violent and abusive sort exchanged. Yet there are traces of a singular 
civilization in the rules which the leaders draw up to be observed in the war. Thus, 
no stratagems are to be used ; the fighting men are to fraternize, if they will, after 
each combat; none may slay the flier, the unarmed, the charioteer, or the beater of 
the drum ; horsemen are not to attack footmen, and nobody is to fling a spear till 
the preliminary challenges are finished; nor may any third man interfere when two 
combatants are engaged. These curious regulations — which would certainly much 
embarrass Von Moltke —are, sooth to say, not very strictly observed, and, no doubt, 
were inserted at a later age in the body of the poem by its Brahman editors. Those 
same interpolaters have overloaded the account of the eighteen days of terrific 
battle which follow with many episodes and interruptions, some very eloquent and 
philosophic ; indeed, the whole Bhagavad-Gita comes in hereabouts as a religious 
interlude. Essays on laws, morals, and the sciences are grafted, with lavish indif- 
ference to the continuous flow of the narrative, upon its most important portions ; 
but there is enough of solid and tremendous fighting, notwithstanding, to pale 
the crimson pages of the Greek Iliad itself. The field glitters, indeed, with kings 

and princes in panoply of gold and jewels, who engage in mighty and varied com- 
bats, till the earth swims in blood, and the heavens themselves are obscured with 
dust and flying weapons. One by one the Kaurava chiefs are slain, and Bhima, 
the giant, at last meets in arms Duhsusana, the Kaurava prince who had dragged 
Draupad{ by the hair. He strikes him down with the terrible mace of iron, after 
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which he cuts off his head, and drinks of his blood, saying, “ Never have I tasted 
a draught so delicious as this.” So furious now becomes the war that even the 
just and mild Arjuna commits two breaches of Aryan chivalry, — killing an enemy 
while engaged with a third man, and shooting Karna dead while he is extricating 
his chariot-wheel and without a weapon. At last none are left of the Kauravas 
except Duryodhana, who retires from the field and hides in a chamber of the 
palace. The Pandavas find him out, and heap such reproaches on him that the 
surly warrior comes forth at length, and agrees to fight with Bhima. The duel 
proves of a tremendous nature, and is decided by an act of treachery ; for Arjuna, 
. standing by, reminds Bhfma by a gesture of his oath to break the thigh of Duryo- 
dhana, because he had bidden Draupadi sit on his knee. The giant takes the hint, 
and strikes a foul blow, which cripples the Kaurava hero, and he falls helpless to 
earth. After this the Pandava princes are declared victorious, and Yudhishthira 
is proclaimed king. 

The great poem now softens its martial music into a pathetic strain. The dead 
have to be burned, and the living reconciled to their new lords; while afterwards 
King Yudhishthira is installed in high state with “chdmaras, golden umbrellas, 
elephants, and singing.” He is enthroned facing towards the east, and touches 
rice, flowers, earth, gold, silver, and jewels, in token of owning all the products of 
his realm. Being thus firmly seated on his throne, with his cousins round him, the 
Rajah prepares to celebrate the most magnificent of ancient Hindu rites, — the 
Aswamedha, or Sacrifice of the Horse. It is difficult to raise the thoughts of a 
modern and Western public to the solemnity, majesty, and marvel of this antique 
Oriental rite, as viewed by Hindus. The monarch who was powerful enough to 
perform it chose a horse of pure white color, “like the moon,” with a saffron tail, 
and a black right ear; or the animal might be all black, without a speck of color. 

- This steed, wearing a gold plate on its forehead, with the royal name inscribed, was 
turned loose, and during a whole year the king’s army was bound to follow its wan- 
derings. Whithersoever it went the ruler of the invaded territory must either pay 
homage to the king, and join him with his warriors, or accept battle ; but whether 
conquered or peacefully submitting, all these princes must follow the horse, and at 
the end of the year assist at the sacrifice of the consecrated animal. Moreover, dur- 
ing the whole year the king must restrain all passion, live a perfectly purified life, 
and sleep on the bare ground. The white horse could not be loosened until the night 
of the full moon in Chaitra, which answers to the latter half of March and the first 
half of April, —in fact, at Easter-time ; and it may be observed here that this is not 
the only strange coincidence in the sacrifice. It was thus an adventure of romantic 
conquest, mingled with deep religion and arrogant ostentation; and the entire de- 
scription of the Aswamedha is most interesting. The horse is found, is adorned 
with the golden plate, and turned loose, wandering into distant regions, where the 
army of Arjuna—for it was he who led Yudhishthira’s forces — goes through 
twelve amazing adventures. They come, for instance, to a land of Amazons, all of 
wonderful beauty, wearing armor of pearls and gold, and equally fatal either to love 
or to fight with. These dazzling enemies, however, finally submit, as also the Rajah 
of the rich city of Babhru-vdhand, which possessed walls of solid silver, and was 
lighted with precious jewels for lamps. The serpent people, in the same way, who 
live beneath the earth in the city of Vasuki, yield, after combat, to Arjuna. A 
hundred thousand million snakemen dwelt there, with wives of consummate loveli- 
ness, possessing in their realm gems which would restore dead men to life, as well 
as a fountain of perpetual youth. Finally, Arjuna’s host marches back in great 
glory, and with a vast train of vanquished monarchs, to the city of Hastinapura, 
where all the subject kings have audience of Yudhishthira, and the immense 
preparations begin for the sacrifice of the snow-white horse. 
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After all these stately celebrations, it might be expected that the great poem 
would conclude with the established glories of the ancient dynasty. But if the 
martial part of the colossal epic is “ Kshatriyan,” and the religious episodes “ Brah- 
manic,” the conclusion breathes the spirit of Buddhism. Yudhishthira sits grandly 
on the throne; but earthly greatness does not content the soul of man, nor can riches 
render weary hearts happy. A wonderful scene, which teads like a rebuke from 
the dead addressed to the living upon the madness of all war, occurs in this part of 
the poem. The Pandavas and the old King Dhritarashtra being together by the 
banks of the Ganges, the great saint Vydsa undertakes to bring back to them all the 
dead, slain in their fraternal conflict. The spectacle is at once terrible and tender. 

But this revealing of the invisible world deepens the discontent of the princes, 
and when the sage Vy4sa tells them that their prosperity is near its end, they deter- 
mine to leave their kingdom to younger princes, and to set out with their faces 
towards Mount Meru, where is Indra’s heaven. If, haply, they may reach it, 
there will be an end of this world’s joys and sorrows, and “ union with the Infi- 
nite” will be obtained. My translations from the Sanskrit of the two concluding 
parvas of the poem (of which the first is given below) describe the “ Last Journey ” 
of the, princes and the “ Entry into Heaven ;” and herein occurs one of the noblest 
religious apologues not only of this great epic, but of any creed, —a beautiful fable 
of faithful love, which may be contrasted, to the advantage of the Hindu teach- 
ing, with any Scriptural representations of Death, and of Love, “which stronger is 
than Death.” There is always something selfish in the anxiety of Orthodox peo- 
ple to save their own souls, and our best religious language is not free from that 
taint of pious egotism. The Parvas of the Mahdbhdrata which contain Yudhish- 
thira’s approach to Indra’s paradise teach, on the contrary, that deeper and better 
lesson nobly enjoined by an American poet : — 


“ The gate of heaven opens to none alone. 
Save thou one soul, and it shall save thine own.” 


I now offer to the American public, through these pages, with all gratitude and 
attachment, this first, and faithful, version of the “ Book of the Great Journey,” — 
to be followed by the “ Book of the Entry into Heaven,” being the Seventeenth and 


Eighteenth Parvas of the Mahabharata. 
; EDWIN ARNOLD. 


THE MAHAPRASTHANIKA PARVA OF THE MAHABHARATA. 
“THE GREAT JOURNEY.” 


To Narayen, Lord of lords, be glory given, 
To sweet Saraswati, the queen in heaven, 
To great Vydsa, eke, pay reverence due, 
That this high story may its course pursue. 


Then Janmejaya prayed: “O Singer, say 
What wrought the princes of the Pandavas 
On tidings of the battle so ensued, 

And Krishna, gone on high ?” 
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Answered the Sage: 

“On tidings of the wreck of Vrishni’s race, 

King Yudhishthira of the Pandavas 

Was minded to be done with earthly things, 

And to Arjuna spake: ‘O noble Prince, 

Time endeth all ; we linger, noose on neck, 

Till the last day tightens the line, and kills. 

Let us go forth to die, being yet alive.’ 

And Kunti's son, the great Arjuna, said : 

‘Let us go forth to die! — Time slayeth all. 

We will find Death, who seeketh other men.’ 

And Bhimasena, hearing, answered : ‘ Yea! 

We will find Death!’ and Sahadev cried: ‘ Yea!’ 

And his twin brother Nakula: whereat 

The princes set their faces for the Mount. 


“But Yudhishthira — ere he left his realm 
To seek high ending — summoned Yuyutsu, 
Surnamed of fights, and set him over all, 
Regent, to rule in Parikshita’s name 
Nearest the throne ; and Parikshita king 
He crowned, and unto old Subhadra said : 
‘This, thy son’s son, shall wear the Kuru crown, 
And Yadu’s offspring, Vajra, shall be first 
In Yadu’s house. Bring up the little prince 
Here in our Hastinpur, but Vajra keep 
At Indraprasth ; and let it be thy last 
Of virtuous works to guard the lads, and guide.’ 


“ So ordering ere he went, the righteous king 
Made offering of white water, heedfully, 
To Vasudev, to Rama, and the rest, — 
All funeral rites performing ; next he spread 
A funeral feast, whereat there sate as guests 
Narada, Dwaipayana, Bharadwaj, 
And Markandeya, rich in saintly years, 
And Yajnavalkya, Hari, and the priests : 
Those holy ones he fed with dainty meats 
In kingliest wise, naming the name of Him 
Who bears the bow ; and — that it should be well 
For him and his — gave to the Brahmanas 
Jewels of gold and silver, lakhs on lakhs, 
Fair broidered cloths, gardens and villages, 
Chariots and steeds and slaves. 
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“Which being done, — 
O Best of Bharat’s line! — he bowed him low 
Before his Guru’s feet, — at Kripa’s feet, 
That sage all honored, — saying, ‘Take my prince ; 
Teach Parikshita as thou taughtest me. 
For hearken, ministers and men of war! 
Fixed is my mind to quit all earthly state.’ 
Full sore of heart were they, and sore the folk, 
To hear such speech, and bitter went the word 
Through town and country, that the king would go ; 
And all the people cried, ‘ Stay with us, Lord!’ 
But Yudhishthira knew the time was come, 
Knew that life passes and that virtue lasts, 
And put aside their love. 
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“So, with farewells 
Tenderly took of lieges and of lords, 
Girt he for travel, with his princely kin, 
Great Yudhishthira, Dharma’s royal son. 
Crest-gem and belt and ornaments he stripped 
From off his body, and for broidered robe 
A rough dress donned, woven of jungle-bark ; 
And what he did — O Lord of men!— so did 
Arjuna, Bhima, and the twin-born pair, 
Nakula with Sahadev, and she — in grace 
The peerless — Draupadi. Lastly these six, 
Thou son of Bharata! in solemn form 
Made the high sacrifice of Naishtiki, 
Quenching their flames in water at the close ; 
And so set forth, midst wailing of all folk 
And tears of women, weeping most to see 
The Princess Draupadi — that lovely prize 
Of the great gaming, Draupadi the Bright — 
Journeying afoot; but she and all the five 
Rejoiced, because their way lay heavenwards. 





“ Seven were they, setting forth, — princess and king, 
The king’s four brothers, and a faithful dog. 

Those left Hastinapur ; but many a man, 

And all the palace household, followed them 

The first sad stage; and, ofttimes prayed to part, 
Put parting off for love and pity, still 

Sighing ‘ A little farther !’— till day waned ; 
Then one by one they turned, and Kripa said, 
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‘Let all turn back, Yuyutsu! These must go.’ 

So came they homewards, but the Snake-King’s child, 
Ulupi, leapt in Ganges, losing them ; 

And Chitranagad with her people went 

Mournful to Munipoor, whilst those three queens 
Brought Parikshita in. 


“ Thus wended they, 
Pandu’s five sons and loveliest Draupadi, 
Tasting no meat, and journeying due east, 
On righteousness their high hearts fed, to heaven 
Their souls assigned ; and steadfast trod their feet, 
By faith upborne, past nullah, ran, and wood, 
River and jheel and plain. King Yudhishthir 
Walked foremost, Bhima followed, after him 
Arjuna, and the twin-born brethren next, 
Nakula with Sahadev ; in whose still steps — 
O Best of Bharat’s offspring ! — Draupadi, 
That gem of women, paced, with soft, dark face, — 
Beautiful, wonderful ! — and lustrous eyes, 
Clear-lined like lotus-petals ; last the dog 
Following the Pandavas. 


“At length they reach 
The far Lauchityan Sea, which foameth white 
Under Udayachala’s ridge. — Know ye 
That all this while Nakula had not ceased 
Bearing the holy bow, named Gandiva, 
And jewelled quiver, ever filled with shafts 
Though one should shoot a thousand thousand times. 
Here — broad across their path — the heroes see 
Agni, the god. As though a mighty hill 
Took form of front and breast and limb, he spake. 
, Seven streams of shining splendor rayed his brow, 
While the dread voice said: ‘I am Agni, chiefs ! 
O sons of Pandu, Iam Agni! Hail ! 
O long-armed Yudhishthira, blameless king, — 
O warlike Bhima, —O Arjuna, wise, — 
O brothers twin-born from a womb divine, — 
Hear! I am Agni, who consumed the wood 
By will of Narayan for Arjuna’s sake. 
Let this your brother give Gandiva back, — 
The matchless bow: the use for it is o’er. 
That gem-ringed battle-discus which he whirled 
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Cometh again to Krishna in his hand 

For avatars to be; but need is none 
Henceferth of this most excellent bright bow, 
Gandiva, which I brought for Partha’s aid 
From high Varuna. Let it be returned. 

Cast it herein !’ 









































“ And all the princes said, 
‘Cast it, dear brother!’ So Arjuna threw 
Into that sea the quiver ever-filled, 
And glittering bow ; then, led by Agni'’s light, 
Unto the south they turned, and so southwest, 
And afterwards right west, until they saw 
Dwaraka, washed and bounded by a main 
Loud-thundering on its shores ; and here—O Best ! — 
Vanished the God ; while yet those heroes walked, 
Now to the northwest bending, where long coasts 
Shut in the sea of salt, now to the north, 
Accomplishing all quarters, journeyed they ; 
The earth their altar of high sacrifice, 
Which these most patient feet did pace around 
Till Meru rose. 


“ At last it rose! These Six, 
Their senses subjugate, their spirits pure, 
Wending alone, came into sight — far off 
In the eastern sky — of awful Himavan ; 
And, midway in the peaks of Himavan, 
Meru, the mountain of all mountains, rose, 
Whose head is heaven ; and under Himavan 
Glared a wide waste of sand, dreadful as death. 


“ Then, as they hastened o’er the deathly waste, 
Aiming for Meru, having thoughts at soul 
Infinite, eager, —lo! Draupadi reeled, 
With faltering heart and feet ; and Bhima turned, 
Gazing upon her ; and that hero spake 
To Yudhishthira: ‘ Master, Brother, King! 
Why doth she fail? For never all her life 
Wrought our sweet lady one thing wrong, I think. 
Thou knowest, make us know, why hath she failed ?’ 


“Then Yudhishthira answered : ‘ Yea, one thing. 
She loved our brother better than all else, — 
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Better than heaven: that was her tender sin, 
Fault of a faultless soul; she pays for that.’ 


“So spake the monarch, turning not his eyes, 
Though Draupadi lay dead — striding straight on 
For Meru, heart-full of the things of heaven, 
Perfect and firm. But yet a little space 
And Sahadev fell down, which Bhima seeing, 
Cried once again : ‘O King, great Madri’s son 
Stumbles and sinks. Why hath he sunk ? — so true, 
So brave and steadfast, and so free from pride!’ 


“* He was not free,’ with countenance still fixed, 
Quoth Yudhishthira ; ‘ he was true and fast 
And wise, but wisdom made him proud ; he hid 
One little hurt of soul, but now it kills,’ 


“So saying, he strode on, Kunti’s strong son 
And Bhima, and Arjuna followed him 
And Nakula, and the hound, leaving behind 
Sahadev in the sands. But Nakula, 
Weakened and grieved to see Sahadev fall — 
His dear-loved brother — lagged and stayed ; and then 
Prone on his face he fell, that noble face 
Which had no match for beauty in the land, — 
Glorious and godlike Nakula! Then sighed 
Bhima anew : ‘ Brother and Lord! the man 
Who never erred from virtue, never broke 
Our fellowship, and never in the world 
Was matched for goodly perfectness of form 
Or gracious feature, — Nakula has fallen !’ 





“But Yudhishthira, holding fixed his eyes, — 
That changeless, faithful, all-wise king, — replied : 
‘Yea, but he erred. The godlike form he wore 
Beguiled him to believe none like to him 
And he alone desirable, and things 
Unlovely to be slighted. Self-love slays 
Our noble brother. Bhima, follow! Each 
Pays what his debt was.’ 





“ And Arjuna heard, 
Weeping to see them fall; and that stout son 
Of Pandu, that destroyer of his foes, 
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That prince, who drove through crimson waves of war, 
In old days, with his chariot-steeds of milk, 

He, the arch-hero, sank! Beholding this, — 

The yielding of that soul unconquerable, 
Fearless, divine, from Sakra’s self derived, 
Arjuna’s, — Bhima cried aloud : ‘O king! 

This man was surely perfect. Never once, 

Not even in slumber when the lips are loosed, 
Spake he one word that was not true as truth. 
Ah, heart of gold, why art thou broke? O King! 
Whence falleth he ?’ 


“ And Yudhishthira said, 
Not pausing : ‘ Once he lied, a lordly lie! 
He bragged — our brother — that a single day 
Should see him utterly consume, alone, 
All those his enemies, — which could not be. 
Yet from a great heart sprang the unmeasured speech. 
Howbeit a finished hero should not shame 
Himself in such wise, nor his enemy, 
If he will faultless fight and blameless die : 
This was Arjuna’s sin. Follow thou me!’ 


“So the king still went on. But Bhima next 
Fainted, and stayed upon the way, and sank ; 
But, sinking, cried behind the steadfast prince : 
‘ Ah, brother, see! I die! Look upon me, 
Thy well-belovéd! Wherefore falter I, 

Who strove to stand ?’ 


“ And Yudhishthira said : 
‘More than was well the goodly things of earth 
Pleased thee, my pleasant brother! Light the offence, 
And large thy spirit ; but the o’er-fed soul 
Plumed itself over others. Pritha’s son, 
For this thou failest, who so near didst gain.’ 


“Thenceforth alone the long-armed monarch strode, 
Not looking back, — nay! not for Bhima’s sake, — 
But walking with his face set for the Mount ; 

And the hound followed him, — only the hound. 


“ After the deathly sands, the Mount! and, lo! 
Sakra shone forth, — the God, — filling the earth 
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And heavens with thunder of his chariot-wheels. 

‘ Ascend,’ he said, ‘ with me, Pritha’s great son !’ 
But Yudhishthira auswered, sore at heart 

For those his kinsfolk, fallen on the way: 

‘O Thousand-eyed, O Lord of all the gods, 

Give that my brothers come with me, who fell ! 
Not without them is Swarga sweet to me. 

She too, the dear and kind and queenly, — she 
Whose perfect virtue Paradise must crown, — 
Grant her to come with us! Dost thou grant this?’ 


“The God replied: ‘In heaven thou shalt see 
Thy kinsmen and the queen — these will attain — 
And Krishna. Grieve no longer for thy dead, 
Thou chief of men! their mortal covering stripped, 
They have their places ; but to thee the gods 
Allot an unknown grace: thou shalt go up 
Living and in thy form to the immortal homes.’ 


“ But the king answered : ‘O thou Wisest One, 
Who know’st what was, and is, and is to be, 
Still one more grace! This hound hath ate with me, 
Followed me, loved me: must I leave him now?’ 


“* Monarch,’ spake Indra, ‘thou art now as we, — 
Deathless, divine ; thou art become a god ; 
Glory and power and gifts celestial, 
And all the joys of heaven are thine for aye: 
What hath a beast with these? Leave here thy hound.’ 


“Yet Yudhishthira answered : ‘O Most High, 
O Thousand-eyed and Wisest! can it be 
That one exalted should seem pitiless ? 

Nay, let me lose such glory: for its sake 
I cannot leave one living thing I loved.’ 


“Then sternly Indra spake : ‘ He is unclean, 
And into Swarga such shall enter not. 
The Krodhavasha gods destroy the fruits 
Of sacrifice, if dogs defile the fire. 
Bethink thee, Dharmaraj, quit now this beast! 
That which is seemly is not hard of heart.’ 


“ Still he replied: ‘’T is written that to spurn 
A suppliant equals in offence to slay 
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A twice-born ; wherefore, not for Swarga’s bliss 
Quit I, Mahendra, this poor clinging dog, — 

So without any hope or friend save me, 

So wistful, fawning for my faithfulness, 

So agonized to die, unless I help 

Who among men was called steadfast and just.’ 


“ Quoth Indra: ‘ Nay! the altar-flame is foul 
Where a dog passeth ; angry angels sweep 
The ascending smoke aside, and all the fruits 
Of offering, and the merit of the prayer 
Of him whom a hound toucheth. Leave it here! 
He that will enter heaven must enter pure. 
Why did’st thou quit thy brethren on the way, 
And Krishna, and the dear-loved Draupadi, 
Attaining, firm and glorious, to this Mount 
Through perfect deeds, to linger for a brute ? 
Hath Yudhishthira vanquished self, to melt 
With one poor passion at the Door of bliss? 
Stay’st thou for this, who did’st not stay for them, — 
Draupadi, Bhima ?’ 


“ But the king yet spake : 
‘’T is known that none can hurt or help the dead. 
They, the delightful ones, who sank and died, 
Following my footsteps, could not live again 
Though I had turned, — therefore I did not turn ; 
But could help profit, I had turned to help. 
There be four sins, O Sakra, grievous sins : 
The first is making suppliants despair, 
The second is to slay a nursing wife, 
The third is spoiling Brahmans’ goods by force, 
The fourth is injuring an ancient friend. 
These four I deem but equal to one sin, 
If one, in coming forth from woe to weal, 
Abandon any meanest comrade then.’ 


“ Straight as he spake, brightly great Indra smiled ; 
Vanished the hound, and in its stead stood there 
The Lord of Death and Justice, Dharma’s self! 
Sweet were the words which fell from those dread lips, 
, Precious the lovely praise : ‘O thou true king, 
Thou that dost bring to harvest the good seed 
Of Pandu’s righteousness ; thou that hast ruth 
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As he before, on all which lives ! —O Son, 
I tried thee in the Dwaita wood, what time 
They smote thy brothers, bringing water ; then 

Thou prayed’st for Nakula’s life — tender and just — 
Not Bhima’s nor Arjuna’s, true to both, 

To Madri as to Kunti, to both queens. 

Hear thou my word! Because thou didst not mount 
This car divine, lest the poor hound be shent 

Who looked to thee, lo! there is none in heaven 

Shall sit above thee, King ! — Bharata’s son, 

Enter thou now to the eternal joys, 

Living and in thy form. Justice and Love 

Welcome thee, Monarch! thou shalt throne with them!’ 





“ Thereat those mightiest gods, in glorious train, 
Mahendra, Dharma, — with bright retinue 
Of Maruts, Saints, Aswin-Kumiras, Nats, 
Spirits and angels, — bore the king aloft, 
The thundering chariot first, and after it 
Those airy-moving Presences. Serene, 
Clad in great glory, potent, wonderful, 
They glide at will, — at will they know and see, 
At wish their wills are wrought ; for these are pure, 
Passionless, hallowed, perfect, free of earth. 
In such celestial midst the Kuru king 
Soared upward, and a sweet light filled the sky 
And fell on earth, cast by his face and form, 
Transfigured as he rose ; and there was heard 
The voice of Narad, — it is he who sings, 
Sitting in heaven, the deeds that good men do 
In all the quarters, — Narad, chief of bards, 
Narad the wise, who laudeth purity, — 
So cried he: ‘ Thou art risen, Kuru king, 
Whose greatness is ‘above all royal saints. 
Hail, son of Pandu! like to thee is none 
Now or before among the sons of men, 
Whose fame hath filled the three wide worlds, who com’st 
Bearing thy mortal body, which doth shine 
With radiance as a god's.’ 


“The glad king heard 
Narad’s loud praise ; he saw the immortal gods, — 
Dharma, Mahendra ; and dead chiefs and saints, 
Known upon earth, in blesséd heaven he saw, 
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But only those. ‘I do desire,’ he said, 
‘ That region, be it of the Blest as this, 
Or of the Sorrowful some otherwhere, 
Where my dear brothers are, and Draupadi. 
I cannot stay elsewhere! I see them not!’ 


“Then answer made Purandara, the God: 
‘O thou compassionate and noblest one, 
Rest in the pleasures which thy deeds have gained. 
How, being as are the gods, canst thou live bound 
By mortal chains? Thou art become of us, 
Who live above hatred and love, in bliss 
Pinnacled, safe, supreme. Sun of thy race, 
Thy brothers cannot reach where thou hast climbed ! 
Most glorious lord of men, let not thy peace 
Be touched by stir of earth! Look! this is heaven. 
See where the saints sit, and the happy souls, 
Siddhas and angels, and the gods who live 
Forever and forever.’ 


“ «King of gods,’ 
Spake Yudhishthira, ‘ but I will not live 
A little space without those souls I loved. 
O Slayer of the demons! let me go 
Where Bhima and my brothers are, and she, 
My Draupadi, the princess with the face 
Softer and darker than the Kihat-bud, 
And soul as sweet as are its odors. Lo! 
Where they have gone, there will I surely go.’” 





THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


HE hostility to the further introduction of the Chinese into this 
country assumes three phases, —the economical, the religio- 
moral, and the political. The three objections strengthen each other 
because they come from distinct classes and are allied with diverse in- 
terests. The economical objection comes from the wage-workers, mem- 
bers of the trades-unions and guilds, which are ultra-democratic to the 
verge of communism in politics, and are under the influence—in Europe 
wholly, and in America largely —of secular, not to say atheistic, leaders 
in religion. The religio-moral objection comes largely from the poll- 
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52 
ticians and editors who assume that the Protestant churches of the 
United States ought to array themselves in solid phalanx against an 
impending deluge of the worshippers of Joss. The recognized leaders 
of Protestant Christian opinion are found to be less affected by China- 
phobia, so to speak ; still it is possible that the politicians and editors 
gauge the average religious sentiment of their constituencies more 
faithfully than do the prominent divines and Christian laymen who 
would at least tolerate, if not advocate, free Chinese immigration. 
The political objection is that we cannot assimilate the Chinese into 
competent republican citizens; that their dispositions, wholly irre- 
spective of their grade of inteliectual culture, adapt them to despo- 
tism, and would render their incursion in any considerable numbers 
formidable to the permanency of republican institutions. This objec- 
tion comes less from the working or the religious classes than from 
the thinking classes par ercellence, who look behind the popular 
faith in the all-sufficiency of our system, and distrust the political 
influence already exerted by our huge immigrant vote, our large non- 
taxpaying vote, our newly enfranchised colored vote, our impatiently 
demanded women’s vote, our prospective Indian and possibly Mexican 
vote, and finally, to cap the climax, this “vast” impending Chinese 
vote. Citizenship in our republic began with American freeholders, 
was enlarged to include householders, then took in the immigrant 
pauper, next the negro ; but, under an imperious necessity of drawing 
the line somewhere, it stops at present at the woman, the untaxed 
Indian, and in most States the Chinaman. Such are the forces which 
oppose Chinese immigration. In its favor there are also three forces, 
which are more than mere opinions, and of which the work is going 
on while its adversaries are objecting. In 1860 these influences had 
brought but 34,393 Chinamen to the United States; in 1870, 63,254; 
while the census of 1880 will probably increase the number to 120,000. 
But the rate of inundation is expected by many to accelerate in geo- 
metric ratio, like an avalanche. 

The interests of the Chinese, the interests of American employ- 
ers of labor, including all who are making use of enough capital to 
employ any labor whatever, and the vis znertie which disposes all gov- 
ernments and peoples to leave the march of industry to be directed 
by its own captains, unless some clear and imperative reason exists 
for intercepting it, — these are the three forces which are bearing the 
Chinaman to our shores. He greatly improves his condition by com- 
ing even before he begins to learn our language, and long before he 
is willing to adopt in the slightest particular our habits or dress. 
While the Chinaman has no desire that wages should be small, and 
does not prefer scarcity to abundance, or suffering to luxury, still the 
disadvantages under which he is willing to live render it easy for 
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him to drop ten or twenty per cent below average rates of white 
labor, — and to this extent his employers are benefited. 

Profit in economy is the equivalent of gravity in physics. In an 
industrial sense the Chinaman comes here by operation of the same 
law which brought the white and negro races here, — because he was 
needed, was beneficial and benefited. Nothing will stop him but leg- 
islation, and nothing will produce the legislation save well-founded 
apprehension or a scare. Nothing should produce a scare except a 
danger the degree of which we are unable to gauge. 

Chinese immigration is not, like the Asiatic cholera, an impondera- 
ble agent, nor an unmixed calamity. It can be measured as proxi- 
mately as any other social force. Its advantages can be weighed 
against its disadvantages with as much deliberation and as clear 
prescience as could be applied to the emancipation of slaves or the 
payment of the national debt. Much of the hasty and ad captandum 
thought concerning the Chinese question rests on the assumption that 
the Chinese Empire, and especially China proper, is full to the brim 
with a population of from four hundred to five hundred millions, and 
is therefore inexhaustible; that even our supply from’ Europe is 
trifling compared with what may be expected from China. It may 
seem audacious to deny that an assumption of such long standing 
has any trustworthy foundation ; and were we the first to do so, we 
should exhibit all due caution. But it so happens that not a single 
geographer or statistician, or writer on the Chinese Empire, of any 
repute or judgment, has regarded these figures as other than romances, 
to be classed with that period of 265,000 years which is said to have 
preceded the opening of Chinese history, or with the fabulous and 
impossible millions attributed to the armies of Darius and Xerxes, 
and indeed to all Oriental hosts. The want of the Arabic decimal 
system of itself casts just suspicion on all enumerations which pass 
into millions, since the symbolism by which they are to be represented 
and calculated is precarious and complex almost beyond ordinary con- 
ception. The Chinese system gives prominence to the multiples of 
ten, as indeed did the Roman; but it does not include the essential 
principle of the Arabic decimal system, —that a given figure, 5 for 
instance, shall have the power of representing 5, 500, or 50,000 accord- 
ing to the order in which it stands, thus rendering it as easy to add 
or multiply millions as units. Nor does the ready accuracy with 
which the Chinese make their ordinary mercantile calculations argue 
that their system is one whereby a census of a great empire could 
easily be taken. 

But if this were otherwise it would avail nought, since no authori- 
tative census has ever been published by the Chinese Government. 
The statistics sometimes spoken of as censuses are really summaries 
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or totals, reported by foreigners as having been obtained by them 
from some distinguished mandarin or “learned pundit” of the em- 
pire, based upon some alleged census. Not only is the Chinese 
Government responsible for none of these figures, but the fact that 
any mandarin is responsible for them rests on the testimony of an 
intermediate informant and translation. Malte-Brun denounces as 
a fabrication the alleged census for 1792, furnished to Sir G. Staun- 
ton by the Chief Mandarin Chow-tin-jin, and which makes the popu- 
lation of China proper 307,467,200, because the totals for the prov- 
inces are all in round numbers and those for two of the provinces 
are alike. In the chart of Mr. Martin, the area of two of the prov- 
inces is identical, and their populations so nearly so as to suggest that 
one was copied from the other. J. R. McCulloch distrusts altogether 
the alleged Chinese censuses, particularly the modern increase of pop- 
ulation which they exhibit, “ because China had been long settled and 
civilized, her public works had been undertaken and completed ata 
remote period, and the arts have been stationary for ages among her 
people,” and thinks the (alleged) “rate of increase is such as could 
have been realized only in an unoccupied and very fertile country, 
colonized by a people far advanced in the arts, and that it is all 
but absurd to suppose that it should be realized in an old, settled 
country, with stationary arts, like China.” De Guignes, after a care- 
ful and acute comparison of the evidences of population in China 
with those in Holland and France, says: “ All these reasons clearly 
demonstrate that the population of China does not exceed that of 
other countries.” R. M. Martin, compiler of the “ Statesman’s Year- 
book,” says that the popular estimate of 425,000,000 souls for the 
empire and 405,000,000 for China proper “rests upon various mis- 
sionary reports, none of which can lay claim to be more than vague 
estimates.” 

A brief survey of the censuses themselves will not only enable 
but compel every impartial reader to agree with these opinions of 
Malte-Brun, McCulloch, De Guignes, Martin, and the others who 
have written on this subject. The first alleged census dates in 1393, 
prior to the Tartar conquest, when China was under its native em- 
perors. It states the population of China proper at 60,545,811, or 
one half more than the present populations of either France, Austria, 
Germany, Great Britain, or the United States. Three hundred and 
sixty years afterward, in 1753, when the population had been fully 
brought under the Tartar government, it was numbered at 102,328,258, 
_ being an increase of only 4 of one per cent per annum, which would 
be very fair. But thirty-nine years afterward, in 1792, the census fur- 
nished by the mandarin to Sir G. Staunton, and denounced by Malte- 
Brun, assigns a population of 307,467,200, or fifteen-fold greater than 
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it had been eighty years earlier, which would be an increase of about 
five per cent per annum, or twenty times the rate of increase during 
the preceding period, and several times greater than has been known 
even in the United States. Meanwhile the four censuses attributed 
to the Tartar dynasty during the fifty years from 1662 to 1711, in 
which it had not complete sway over the inhabitants of the south- 
ern and western provinces, exhibit the population of China proper 
at 21,068,600 in 1662, 25,386,209 in 1668, 23,312,200 in 1710, and 
28,605,716 in 1711. The missionaries to whom we are indebted for 
the larger estimates of the Chinese population account for these bar- 
ren censuses by the theory—for which there is no proof—that dur- 
ing this period the Tartar emperors counted in the census only the 
people over whom they exercised actual sway; but, on the contrary, 
in the work of John Francis Davis, Esq., late H. B. M. chief com- 
missioner in China, entitled “ The Chinese: A General Description of 
China and its Inhabitants” (1840), we find (page 351) that the same 
discrepancy is attributed to the fact that the census taken in 1710 
was taken with a view to distribute according to it the poll-tax and 
military service, while the census taken in 1793 was for the avowed 
object of apportioning government relief during periods of drought, 
inundation, and famine. A return fifteen-fold greater was made 
when alms were to be distributed in the ratio of the population than 
when a poll-tax was to be assessed. This will not seem strange to 
Americans, who have observed that in those of our States where the 
chief burden of the tax rests upon lands in proportion to their value, 
the lands are assessed at only one third (in New York) to one fifth 
(in Illinois) of their value ; whereas, were the Government to propose a 
universal distribution of live-stock, seeds, and greenbacks, in propor- 
tion to the value of the lands in the several States, the lands might 
possibly be returned at from three to five times their value. Mr. 
Davis refers, “on the authority of a Chinese work of some note,” to a 
census said to have been taken in the seventeenth year of Kea-King 
(1812), making the population 360,279,897; while Dr. Medhurst, a 
missionary, in his work on “China: Its State and Prospects,” quotes 
Dr. Morrison as having obtained, in 1790, “ exhibits” of the popula- 
tion as then amounting to 143,125,225. Here is a bald discrepancy, 
between two statements only twenty-two years apart, of 217,154,672, 
or nearly two thirds. Commissioner Davis explains the process of 
census-taking thus :— 


“When a census is especially called for by the emperor, the local officers just 
take the last one and make a lumping addition to it, in order to please his Majesty 
with the flattering idea of increase and prosperity. Now, although it is true that 
the enormous census of 330,000,000 was not made to impose on foreigners, yet it 
might have been made by this proud nation to impose on themselves.” 
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If we pursue these estimates in detail, they resolve themselves into 
contradictions as palpable as those.which pertain to them in mass. 
Wherever actual statistics exist, the three indices of density of popu- 
lation are: (1) The presence of machine power ; (2) The abundance and 
rapidity of means of transportation ; and (3) the large ratio of the area 
of cultivated lands to uncultivated. The first two are entirely absent 
in China. No horses or mules, camels or oxen, and very few asses are 
kept, and nearly all transportation by land is on the backs of men. 
This confines population to the river-banks, leaving the plateaus with 
a far sparser population and less tillage than in Europe. Belgium, 
with a population of four hundred and thirty-six persons to the square 
mile, brings fifteen seventeenths of her land into cultivation. New 
Jersey, having only one hundred and eight persons to the square mile, 
brings half her soil into improved lands and one third into actual til- 
lage. In China, on the contrary (according to the statistical chart pre- 
pared by Mr. R. Montgomery Martin, her Majesty’s treasurer for the 
colonial consular and diplomatic service in China, and member of the 
Council of Hong Kong, also compiler of the “ Statesman’s Year-book,” 
and an experienced and careful statistician), all these figures are re- 
versed, and ordinary principles concerning the population and/ the 
factors incident to their support are set at nought. Even Mr. 
S. Wells Williams, in his work on “The Middle Kingdom,” while 
disposed to believe the Chinese population to be very large, dis- 
credits as “unparalleled” and needing further proof the enormous 
averages of 850, 705, and 671 inhabitants to the square mile respec- 
tively for Kiang-su, Nghan-hwui, and Chih-Kiang, — districts where 
two thirds of the lands are uncultivated. The return indicates 3,200 
to every cultivated square mile in Nghan-hwui, which is a ratio eight 
times greater than in Belgium. A chart presented by Mr. Martin 
contains some statistical information, from which many interesting 
and instructive comparisons may be obtained. 

By this it appears that in China proper but one acre in six is 
cultivated, —a datum which, if it has any such basis in fact as these 
elaborate returns seem to indicate, wholly overthrows the dense- 
population theory. Doubtless if alms and relief were distributed 
in the ratio of cultivated acres, an immense area of cultivation 
would be returned. Moreover, the army which results from and 
holds in subjection this alleged population, nine times as great as 
that of France, is barely as large as that of France or Germany, 
and less than that of Russia! It is not a little singular, too, that 
while the Chinese Empire, including Mantchuria, the Corea, the 
Mongol Territory, Thibet, and other outlying provinces, has an area 
of 4,098,823 square miles, of which only 1,297,999 square miles be- 
long to China proper, yet we find the population of the exterior 
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provinces authoritatively (?) stated at only about 2,000,000. Is this 
to be accounted for on the theory that relief is never sent into the 
provinces in case of famine, or do the tendencies toward population 
suddenly disappear with the boundary line of the Middle Kingdom, 
wherein provinces as mountainous and sterile as Switzerland appear 
to be populated as densely as Illinois ? 

Comparing the chart with European populations, we find that 
Belgium, a manufacturing centre, making use of vast machine and 
coal power, and occupying the position of a metropolitan province 
toward all Europe, and having a population of four hundred and 
thirty-six persons to a square mile, is exceeded by the ratio of Chih-le, 
equal in area to five Belgiums, Shan-tung, equal in area to six Bel- 
giums, and is nearly doubled in ratio by Kiang-su, Nghan-hwui, 
and Che-kiang, equal together to twelve Belgiums ; and yet one of 
these provinces is set down as “sterile,” and another of them as 
“very hilly but fertile.” The sole machine in use in all these prov- 
inces is that by which the priests succeed in bringing one hundred 
thousand different printed prayers at once to the eye of Joss. A 
buffalo hitched to a rude stick draws the plow, and the rice is 
pounded to flour in a mortar, as in the age of pre-historic man. 

England and Wales, of which five sixths are cultivated, though 
aided in their labor by a machine power equal to the manual labor 
of the éntire population of the globe, and including the metropolis 
of the world, count only three hundred and eighty-nine persons to 
the square mile, while the sterile province of Shan-tung, only two 
fifths of which are cultivated, counts five hundred and fifteen. The 
“sterile and hilly "province of Kiang-se, cultivating only one sixth of 
its land, counts a population of four hundred and twenty-one to the 
square mile, or about twenty-five hundred to each cultivated square 
mile, while France, cultivating ninety-three per cent of all her land, 
attains only to one hundred and eighty-six per square mile, or two 
hundred per cultivated square mile. The province of Yun-yan, of 
whose lands only one forty-seventh part is cultivated, and which is 
“the Switzerland of China, very wild and jungly,” claims a popula- 
tion of fifty-one to the square mile, or twenty-four hundred to every 
cultivated square mile, while Illinois has a population of only forty- 
five to the square mile, and one hundred and fifty-seven to the cul- 
tivated square mile. Foo-keen, only one fifteenth of which is 
cultivated, and which is “very mountainous, but fertile where tilla- 
ble,” has a population of two hundred and thirty-six to the square 
mile, while Connecticut, cultivating eight fifteenths of her land, has 
only 113.15 ; Massachusetts, cultivating one third, has only 186.84; 
New York, cultivating one half, has only 93.25; and Rhode Island, 
cultivating two sevenths, has only 166.43. In Wisconsin there are 
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five acres of cultivated lands per capita to each person supported in 
the State, while in the very wild and jungly province of Kwei-choo, 
where only one acre in eighty-four is cultivated, there are ten living 
persons to every acre of cultivated land, making a cultivated acre in 
a Chinese province, where there are plenty of uncultivated acres to 
spare, support fifty times as many persons as in Wisconsin. To 
credit such statistics is idiocy. 

Travellers through vast regions of the hill country of China, away 
from the rivers, describe them as being as destitute of population, 
of roads, of hovels, or of tilled lands, as Tartary. Owing to an utter 
lack of transportation, population is only possible along the rivers, 
and even there it presents no greater appearance of compactness 
than in Europe and America, save as a larger population live in boats. 
Let an American immigration penetrate into China, taking with them 
steam-roads, horned cattle, plows, reapers, horses, and mules, opening 
up the deserted plateaus to settlement, and it would be found that 
the Chinese Empire might triple its present population before its 
desolate acres would come into that fulness of cultivation which 
obtains in Belgium. 

Those who have defended the extravagant reports of the popula- 
tion of China have in one or two instances obtained stories concern- 
ing the average of cultivation which would fit the statistics of 
population. Thus Dr. Medhurst, in his work above quoted (1842), 
declares that “ there exists a report, made to the Emperor Keen-Lung 
in 1745, of the amount of land then under cultivation ; according to 
which it appears that, reckoning the land belonging to individuals, 
with that in the possession of the Tartar standards, the military, the 
priests, and the literary class, there were at that time 595,598,221 
English acres under cultivation, since which period a new estimate 
has given 640,579,381 English acres as the total extent of occupied 
land of China.” The fact that Commissioner Martin five years 
afterward had never heard of such a report, but was furnished with 
elaborate figures showing only one fourth as large an area of culti- 
vable lands, indicates that Dr. Medhurst’s alleged report to Keen- 
Lung was a fiction. Estimating the population of China at the 
same number per cultivated acre as are sustained in France, it 
would amount to 44,997,600. Weare not willing to estimate that a 
cultivated acre will sustain more than from two’ to three times as 
many persons in China as in France. 

Instead of the “ myriads of millions,” as Senator Blaine phrases it, 
that are ready to deluge our country for want of land in their own, 
we find a race probably reaching an aggregate of from 80,000,000 to 
120,000,000. Their lack of means of transportation prevents them 
from developing from two thirds to three fourths of the acreage of 
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tillable land in their own country. Hence they are slowly dribbling 
into ours, in order to come into conjunction with a race who are in 
the midst of an epoch of evolution, in the matter of implements of 
transportation and of agriculture, such as the world has never before 
seen. What the age of Pericles was in the development of Greek 
art, or that of Justinian in the perfection of Roman jurisprudence, 
that is our own age in the matter of transportation and the handling 
of vast agricultural areas. We have in greatest abundance what 
China most lacks, —live-stock and agricultural and transportation 
machinery ; and China possesses a present small and temporary sur- 
plus of what we most lack,— docile, patient, temperate, skilful, 
obedient laborers, with muscles of steel and hearts of women. Yet 
the exchange of these needs is a delicate problem, to be conducted 
with tact and prudence on both sides. The Chinese Government is not 
wholly unwise in fearing the disruption of industry and the perils of 
starvation to millions of Chinamen which would result from the sud- 
den breaking up of their long-settled habits and channels of industry 
by any premature introduction of railroads, steamers, stationary ma- 
chinery, and manufactures, which would underwork the Chinamen 
themselves, and turn them out by millions to die of famine, or to be 
transported, —as has been the fate of the Hindu populations under 
like causes. Among the leading mandarins and diplomats who ac- 
companied Burlingame’s embassy to this country ten years ago, we 
heard the opinion freely expressed that when American machinery 
and agricultural implements could be introduced into China through 
the services of returned Americanized Chinamen fully educated in 
their use, so that race questions and international issues would not 
intervene to complicate the inevitable labor troubles, then they would 
be not only tolerated but welcomed by the Chinese nation. This is 
sound Chinese statesmanship; and woe be to the day when it shall 
ever be broken down in China, as it has been in India, by Christian 
bayonets and bullets ! 

In our recent debates in the Senate it was conceded that the total of 
arrivals of Chinese in this Country during thirty years did not exceed 
233,000; that the official figures showed 93,000 of these to have gone 
back again ; and that, estimating deaths of twenty in every thousand 
per annum, only 105,000 are left, — a number less than has often come 
from Europe within two months. Arrivals at the rate of 4,000 per 
year, when European immigration has frequently risen to the rate of 
600,000 per year, are not a terrifying spectacle; particularly as the 
Chinaman, whatever may be the defects in his moral code, neither 
sheds blood, robs, brawls, ravishes, nor drinks rum. His vices are 
confined to gambling, lying, petty pilfering, smoking opium, and liv- 
ing compactly and indecently. 
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Mr. Blaine lays severe stress on the fact that the present Chinese 
immigration consists almost solely of single males, and that the few 
women who come.are prostitutes. This fact, whatever may be its 
obverse moral side, presents in an industrial and economical point of 
view only advantages ; for it affords us the maximum of industrial 
aid at the minimum of cost. We take the muscular and efficient, 
without the burden of the helpless class. China sends only those 
who fill our granaries, while Europe sends thousands who fill our 
prisons and poorhouses. Prostitution, whatever its evils, does not 
promote population, and with the Chinese it seems to take the form 
of polyandry rather than of what we call prostitution. At present, 
certainly, a better class of women could hardly be expected ; for it 
cannot be denied that for the individual Chinaman this has at times 
been a dangerous country, since the lower classes of Christian popu- 
lations shed blood on far lighter pretexts than do the Chinese. Mr. 
Blaine will remember that in the early history of California there 
were few women and no babies: the story is even told that on one 
occasion the audience at a theatre stopped the play to listen to a 
baby’s cry. The remark which Mr. Blaine now applies to the Chi- 
nese population would then have applied to the Anglo-Saxon pop- 
ulation as well, —namely, that “in the entire Chinese [Anglo-Saxon] 
population of the Pacific coast scarcely one family is to be found ; 
no hearthstone of comfort, no fireside of joy; no father nor mother, 
nor brother nor sister ; no child reared by parents, no domestic and 
ennobling influences, no ties of affection.” Would it have been well 
at that time to have stopped the current of immigration into Califor- 
nia by hostile legislation, until pojished and refined ladies and gentle- 
men were ready to troop to scenes of hardship, suffering, and danger 
in moral families and aristocratic platoons of the real don ton ? 

The advance-guard in the march of industry consists necessarily 
of men. But so far from the Chinese, as a race, being inferior to 
Americans in their attachment to the family, they venerate the fam- 
ily with a passion that rises into worship. The Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica says in substance : — P 

“ There is a vast deal of quiet, happy domestic life in China. In the ordering 
of a Chinese household there is much that might be imitated to advantage by 
European families. Early marriages are universal, and the patriarchal system of 
family life is dear to the heart of every Chinaman.” 

The respect of Chinese children for their parents is infinitely greater 
than prevails in America or Europe, and is so closely blended with 
ancestral worship that we condemn it. So, also, we condemn that 
mode of religious parental love which relies upon the offerings of 
food and milk which sons will lay upon the altars of religion after a 
parent’s death to enable the deceased to maintain the spirit life. We 
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condemn also ancestral worship, the preservation of the bodies of 
parents, and the notion of the necessity of the return of the body to 
its native land on religious grounds. But it cannot be said that a 
race in whose constitution the ties of filial and parental love find ex- 
pression in these to us exaggerated forms is below us in the strength 
of its domestic affections, because forsooth a few Chinese immigrants, 
struggling for existence among a hostile people by whom they are 
largely misunderstood and disliked, consist only of males and bought 
women. 

The objection that because the labor of Chinese immigrants is 
mortgaged to pay for their passage, or for debts incurred in China, 
therefore it is not “voluntary,” smacks of that species of sophistical 
morality into which European and American politicians seldom de- 
scend except in dealing with barbarian races. The labor of multi- 
tudes in the United States is involuntary in the sense of being 
mortgaged for the payment of debts incurred in getting the laborer 
into his present field of labor. If this were slavery, then most of us 
are slaves. If treaties are to be broken because the “ six companies ” 
refuse to take the Chinaman back until he has paid the cost of 
bringing him here, then let all American laws for the collection of 
debts be abolished. Even this would not be parallel: we must 
needs repeal also that freedom which permits a merchant to refuse 
a new credit until the last is paid. 

We brush away, therefore, these superficial cobwebs of the “hoodlum” 
brain, born largely of the attempt to base statesmanship upon preju- 
dice, and to govern the country from the “ sand-lots,” instead of from 
the Senate. China being without a census, any one is at liberty to 
“ guess” its population, either in whole or by piece-meal. It might 
be rationally estimated at from 80,000,000 to 150,000,000, and might 
send us within the next fifty years, if slightly encouraged, 2,000,000 
of persons, or if adequately encouraged, 5,000,000 of persons ; if op- 
pressed by scarcity in China, and also encouraged by a liberal system 
of importation, it might even send us 20,000,000, which is assuming 
a deportation comparable to that from Ireland. An immigration of 
2,000,000 would be ten times greater, and one of 20,000,000 would 
be one hundred times greater, than has yet occurred from China. 
Fifty years from now our country ought to contain 100,000,000 of 
people, of whom on the former basis two per cent and: on the latter 
twenty per cent would be Chinese. The latter, be it remembered, is 
only that supposed “catastrophe” in its direst form which would 
result from the combined effects of free immigration and a Chinese 
famine. The return, however, of hundreds of thousands of Chinamen 
to their native land, educated in American processes of industry, 
carrying with them steam-roads, vessels, and manufacturing machin- 
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ery, steam-plows, reapers, mowers, and ditchers, the Utah system of 
irrigation, the Minnesota system of wheat-raising, and the American 
systems of architecture, of diet, and of medicine, would amount to 
ample guarantees against famine in a country where industry is pecu- 
liarly unbroken, though straitened for lack of many of the means 
of industry, and where famine, except as a local and temporary result 
of drought or inundation, is unknown. 

Meanwhile, what would be the industrial effect of these Chinese on 
the growth of this country, of which the geographical centre is two 
hundred and fifty miles west of Omaha, one half whose territory has 
not yet been touched by the settler, and three fourths of the other 
half of which has been skinned by wasteful and prodigal systems of 
husbandry, under which the soils are declining year by year in fer- 
tility? We might employ all the Chinamen whose arrival we have 
predicted in simply restoring and enhancing the quality of our soils, 
from which Professor Henry computed thirty years ago that there 
had been an exportation of wealth in the form of fertility equal to all 
the wealth then aggregated in all forms upon the surface. The in- 
fluence of Chinese labor upon agriculture, and of Chinese economies 
upon mining and manufacturing industries, has not yet been felt in 
this country in the degree in which it would be palpably beneficial. 
In restoring the sewage of our gre&t cities to the farms, instead of 
polluting the waters of our bays and harbors with it, the Chinese 
example, practically applied by their own labor, would be of infinite 
advantage. A pestilence is far more likely to result from dumping 
the filth of New York at the Narrows, to float back and saturate the 
docks with its reeking burden, so essential to our farms and so fatal to 
our atmosphere, or from the holding in perpetual solution in the har- 
bor of Chicago of all the stationary sewage of the city, than from the 
pent-up effluvia of opium-smoking in the Chinese quarter of San Fran- 
cisco. Throughout the South,—where in many cities the buzzards are 
the only scavengers, and where epidemic diseases rage with a virulence 
unknown in China, and where in some cities also prevails the system 
of burying human bodies above ground in mere ovens, from which it 
is only a question of time how soon the decomposed matter shall pass 
out to be breathed by the surrounding populations, —the sedulous 
care with which the Chinese restore their soil, and embalm, bury, or 
burn their dead, would be full of profit. 

As yet the country has felt the benefit of Chinese skill and indus- 
try only in our laundries, in a few manufactories and mines, and in 
California as domestic servants. They are capable of reinforcing our 
agriculture, and improving it vastly both in its diversity of products 
and in its economies of management ; of stimulating our inland river 
and lake navigation, and bringing it again into effective competition 
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with our railways, since a large proportion of the Chinese are accus- 
tomed to a life in boats and a diet of fish ; of supplying our railways 
with an effective force of brakemen, switch-tenders, track-builders, 
and machinists, for though the Chinese are destitute of the inventive 
faculty they learn readily all mechanical processes ; they will help to 
run into our mountain regions the many narrow-gauge roads required 
to develop the still untapped resources of our Rocky Mountain Min- 
eral Belt ; in the Southern States they will supply a class less volatile 
and more reliable, industrious, skilful, and neat, than the blacks, and 
therefore more acceptable to the white race ; and there are reasons 
to believe that in their hands the culture of the silkworm and the 
tea-plant, in the Southern States and in Mexico, might be made a 
success. 

China, under the influences of the returning stream of emigration, 
would become the market for an American commerce in live-stock, 
machinery, and agricultural implements, such as would bring us into 
as close commercial relations with that empire as England has main- 
tained with India, without being preceded by the wars, oppressions, 
and frauds, or attended by the disruptions of native industry, famines, 
deportation, and subjugation which have been the opprobrium and the 
calamity of English domination in Hindustan. America might and 
should, without conquest, become the chief dominating factor in 
moulding the future destiny of this so numerous nation, trusting only 
to enlightenment for her power and to justice for her influence. 

“ But,” says Mr. Blaine in substance, “if the Chinaman will not 
make a good voter, we ought not to let him become a worker among 
us. If he is not fit to help govern us, he ought not to be permitted 
to do our work.” 

It is time that political institutions in whose fertile soil such theo- 
ries breed should be re-examined from the bottom, and the inquiry 
made whether there lurks not in them some fundamental defect, to 
which we cannot permit further existence. If the people who are to 
come into a country must be strained to adapt them to its Constitu- 
tion, it is time for us to consider whether we will not remodel the 
Constitution to adapt it to the people. Mr. Blaine looks upon the 
Constitution of the United States as an unalterable Himalaya range, 
to which the growth of empire and the course of immigration 
should adapt itself. He is as wise in this regard as the aristocrats 
of the Slave-power, who for a century thought that the Constitution 
was a law above Nature, to which the forward march of the negro 
race ought to adapt itself. But paper constitutions cannot bind the 
course of migration or the destiny of the human race. Like creeds 
and catechisms, they are good for so much progress as they express, 
but void as to all the progress they restrain. If the Chinaman is 
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needed in an industrial sense, but if we do not wish him to take, or 
he does not wish to take, a share in governing this country, it is an 
indication that the attempt to govern society from the bottom up- 
wards might not be so palpable a success in the case of the China- 
man as we find it to be in the case of the negro, the Irishman, 
and the pauper. A little more courage will enable us to say that 
it is not a success in the latter cases; and when we have said this, 
we are brought face to face with the conclusion that if our con- 
stitutions of government are endangered by the admission to the 
suffrage of those classes and races whose industry would promote 
our prosperity and their own, we ought to remodel our constitutions, 
instead of excluding immigration of this valuable kind. For if the 
Chinese vote would endanger the republic, then there are elements 
in our present voting population which are no better, and therefore 


may be ample for its overthrow. 
Van Buren DENSLow. 
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N old legend claims that portrait-painting was invented by a 
lover, who traced upon the smooth bark of a tree the silhouette 

of his mistress. The same method, substituting a wall for the tree 
and a candle for sunshine, will succeed often now in securing a strik- 
ing likeness. The contour of a brow, the prominence of a lip, the 
shape of the head, suffice, with imagination’s help, to make us see 
adequately the resemblance of a friend. By emphasizing individual 
traits, and omitting all the rest, the likeness seems even greater than 
it is. Criticism has nothing to take hold of, from the simplicity of 
the statement. Everything told that is not true bids against the 
prosperity of a picture. The niggling fashion of some portrait-paint- 
ers, who hope by accumulation of details to make the sum total 
greater, is unrewarded by success. The condition of the mind of the 
artist will subtilely pervade our own impression of his work ; and if he 
is not thinking of a face as a living, breathing exponent of character, 
but an accumulation of details, we shall not see it asa whole. This 
art of leaving out is the secret of success. Nature can be trusted 
with infinite detail, for she fuses it through living completeness with 
unity of impression ; but every stroke which misses, fights not for 
but against the object of the artist. Amateurs cannot distinguish 
at first the value of the facts before them ; they are fascinated by a 
network of light and shade ; they fail to see where the emphasis is 
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placed ; they are unaware how helpless man is to express microscopic 
gradations, and therefore their very painstaking betrays them. It is 
singular how in a clever work we do not miss what the artist does 
not care to have us see, — how he will impose on us the conditions 
he desires, and how content we find ourselves with his abstinence. 
The mind holds conveniently but one impression at a time. Two 
different impressions destroy each other; and the meaning of a land- 
scape or the expression of a countenance is led up to by touches 
pointing in the direction of the effect desired, focusing at last into a 
harmonious entity. It is interesting to see how soon the ancients 
found this out. They made the same discovery we do, — that art 
does not concern itself with the exact reproduction of anything. A 
man absolutely reproduced in lineament and figure, color and form, 
belongs rather to the Museum of Madame Tussaud than to any 
Walhalla which glory consecrates. Man desires to remain the lord of 
creation, even when he is emulating its repetition through form and 
color. Mr. Ruskin would make him its slave, and would have him 
servilely copy the tendril of every vine, the blade of every grass. 
He would bind man to a regard for form from which Nature is 
perpetually escaping ; while he obediently imitates the free rings of 
a tendril, lo! it is pushing beyond into new forms, new lines of 
beauty, and criticising the prostrate worshippers by a freedom which 
its portrayer did’ not possess. Mr. Ruskin has a devotional spirit, 
and not only feels but expresses beautifully the adoration of a loving 
spirit in this great temple wherein he dwells, and the majestic and 
refined garnishing he sees everywhere: this predisposes him to the 
fetichism for details unimportant in themselves. As the Turk will not 
tread in the street upon the bit of paper on which the name of Allah 
may be written, so Mr. Ruskin looks upon every living and breathing 
thing as bearing a divine autograph. But the world really is fluid, 
evanescent ; and though its many forms, in august diversity, express 
a divine intention, their very variety suggests that no one is essen- 
tially sacred, but that they fluctuate and interchange with that liberty 
which is not denied to the lowest forms of life, and is man’s best 
birthright. 

Modern artists have not as yet sufficiently studied the method of 
rejection of ancient Egypt. The Egyptians invented the flat relief in 
which rotundity can only be suggested ; they found that by the faint- 
est shadow they could indicate the activity of a muscle, and by the 
most graded swelling could hint at the rounded fulness of body or 
limb. They knew that when the imagination must do so much it 
should be imprisoned in a faultless outline. No uncertainty, no mere 
suggestion, would do here. By this method, undisturbed by attempt- 
ing too much, they reached not only man’s figure, but the exact form 
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of birds and beasts. It almost seems a revelation to us as we find 
there the graceful or majestic lines of our brothers of creation. 
They do not attempt to give the hairs upon the back of a lion: they 
render the leonine soul, the vast jaws wherein the thunder sleeps, 
and the folded muscles whose exercise threatens death. It is notice- 
able that their art, flowing as it did from the processional element 
in their religion, never attempts foreshortening ; no procession comes 
toward us, —a procession so beheld is at the greatest disadvan- 
tage,—nor had their study of Nature occasion then to go so far. 
Meissonnier can whirl his squadron at Eylau directly in your face 
and succeed ; but the Egyptians would not have attempted it. But 
could Meissonnier, or any modern artist, render the naiveté of pride 
of the haughty king, or the sinuous grace of the long line of wor- 
shippers? Greece loved it till it was reproduced on the Parthenon, 
with something added which appeals more directly to us, — Europe 
and not Africa telling of human grace and nobleness. What mod- 
ern artist could render the essential form of creatures as did old 
Egypt? In a hawk, an antelope, or other animal, they almost seem 
to have drawn from the pattern in the Creator’s mind, whence came 
all life ; and so justify their creed of life’s sacredness that when they 
contrive impossible combinations, — the body of a lion with a man’s 
head, — they do not fali into caricature, but seem for the moment to 
make us think the conjunction possible. Familiarity is said to breed 
contempt; and our long acquaintance with the animal creation makes 
them subjects of our mirth when we so will it. Who but an Egyptian 
could give to the sacred cat a gravity which awes us? though if we 
choose to look we can see that it.is really there. 

In another particular they held to what we have mostly missed. 
Judging by what they have left us, their world would seem to have 
been a happier one than ours. While it was less complex than our 
own, it was informed, unlike barbaric races, with a questioning intel- 
ligence and a practical skill which carried them high up toward the 
joy of successful thought. Their warriors smile a deep, restful smile, 
which the accident of killing an enemy could not disturb. We find 
in them a look of peace which it does us good to behold. In the 
Roman worship the procession still survives, and only there; but art 
cares not to use it, and in place of the serene and happy faces of 
gods and warriors, it gives us the agony of martyrdom, and the holy 
wretchedness of saints at war with Nature and their own desires. 

What we now call realism was perhaps undervalued by the Egyp- 
tians; something ideal impresses us in their simplest outlines of men 
or animals. But there is a famous figure of shittim-wood in the Mu- 
seum at Boulag which strikes every visitor with astonishment. It 
might be a middle-aged banker of our day, and its double chin and 
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jolly rotundity we hardly, after the slim figures of the temples, asso- 
ciate with Egyptian art ; yet it is one of the oldest works which 
Egypt furnishes. We at once apprehend the imperishableness of 
wood when properly dried, and the survival of that comfortable fig- 
ure in many a prosperous citizen. 

A human face, a human figure, till landscape painting came in, 
was all art had to deal with. Think of the thousands of combina- 
tions, as gods and goddesses, kings and heroes, which the painters and 
sculptors have fashioned from a human pair! It would seem to have ~ 
exhausted its interest long ago, and yet we never weary of it. The 
face of man still challenges our utmost skill, and its last expression, its 
perfect color, mostly escape in our attempt. There breathes from 
the skin something more than color, which no pigment can reach, — 
a glow of life, an illumination from within, which make the same fea- 
tures when stricken in death so pathetically empty. It is the some- 
thing divine in man, which moves through his limbs and looks from 
his eyes, after which the artist is striving. If he be a follower of the 
ideal, it is that nameless grace, that beauty which hints at a higher 
beauty than its own, which beckons him onward ; and if he be a por- 
trait-painter, it is character, half-hidden, half-revealed through its 
mask of flesh, which teases him with the difficulty of attainment to 
express. The photograph happily criticises this perpetual struggle 
to reach the evanescent soul, which flashes and retreats as the fea- 
tures give or withhold the meaning within. Photography gives the 
loveliest woman’s face with the indifference with which it would 
render a block of wood or stone. It not only does not flatter, but 
it distorts. There is but one point, the point of focus, which is truly 
correct in a photograph ; and yet we are often told that photography, 
like figures, cannot lie. But while the lovelight in the eye, the ten- 
derness which hovers round a smile, are denied to it, it has one su- 
preme advantage over everything else: it is authentic ; the face it 
tries to represent was there ; and we are obliged to feel, even in cari- 
cature, that we are not far from the object attempted. 

To the sailor in his morning watch, or to the soldier wounded on 
the battle-field, how dear is this authenticity! No picture, no portrait 
by Titian or Reynolds, could come so near to him as this flat gray 
repetition of the familiar face. It is a part of the march of democ- 
racy which God and science favor, that to the humblest comes this 
marvel of reality, this duplicate of a life which art had never reached. 
Photography has killed the miniature on ivory, as democracy takes 
the lustre from a feudal title. The many gain what the few lose; 
and science, which gives us daily what is farther removed from the 
world’s childhood, its pretty colored toys and images, seems to look 
stérnly at her elder sister. But, though frightened at first, art finds 
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she has nothing to fear ; for no device of science can cheapen the 
value of the hand of man when exercised in the world of painting or 
sculpture. It is the incompleteness of man’s work — what it fails to 
reach as much as what it can accomplish — which makes the charm 
that holds us. Can anything be more childish than to think, with 
a few colors smeared upon a palette and then upon prepared cloth, of 
attempting by little blotches to imitate the daedal earth and the lord 
thereof, one would say! And yet, in this world of work, man contin- 
” ues to place higher and higher, to value more and more, this pretty 
folly. 

One imagines the Deity, whom after all we must resemble in little, 
enjoying the act of creation. It is this something like him beating 
in the breast, which apes with ineffectual sympathy his inconceiva- 
ble power of creation, which stirs this pleasure in our hearts. The 
poet and the artist share a reverential height, absolved from the 
meaner labor which rings around below them. They were called 
“ makers,” as if they came near to the secret of the world. 

In this matter of portrait-painting, of course, other things being 
equal, the greatest man must be the greatest artist. But not if he 
be a natural child of the ideal world. One sees that there is a cer- 
tain sympathy with human nature, and an understanding of it, neces- 
sary to paint successfully a man or woman. In a great degree it is 
a natural gift, for which there is no substitute. We see beginners, 
young ladies, who seize upon the features and the look of a face with 
a directness which old professors cannot attain; and there are men 
who, through some other gift, such as color, are condemned to a 
barren practice of portrait-painting without ever getting a face really 
like. People condone the absence of likeness for the sake of color, or 
from a habit of indulgence. But when good luck puts the right man 
in the right place, and he who has to paint a face can first read it 
intelligently, he stamps himself upon a generation. That mysterious 
limbo to which bad pictures silently retreat is not for him. His 
slightest canvas is treasured for posterity; his brush is even more 
than the pen of the historian; the character he gives a hero lives 
forever. Men accept his rendering, even when imperfect, as the best 
they can get: a more comprehensive spirit, a larger vision, might see 
what he cannot; but he sees truly enough to be accepted with con- 
fidence. He is the master of ceremonies from one generation to 
another. He introduces us to our parents as they were before we 
were born. While receiving the dollars of all, he subtilely distin- 
guishes the generous from the mean nature, and can even betray a 
villain to his as yet unsuspecting fellow-citizens. 

As a teacher of the world such a painter is of great importance, 
—more than we at first suppose, for in rendering the individual he 
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gives us a class and an epoch; he hints at the manners, he explains 
the costume. All the people of one time look alike: this must be 
because, with the same hair-dressing and costume, and repeating each 
other in manners, they get a brotherhood which is strange to us. Did 
all the women of Charles the Second’s day have sleepy eyes? Did all 
Lafayette’s generation have retreating foreheads? A clever actor 
would explain what deceives us, and give in his own person the types 
of many generations. Where should we be as interpreters of Othello 
without Titian and Tintoretto? We stand before their senatorial fig- 
ures as if listening to a line of Shakspeare. Do not the busts of the 
Roman emperors match the pages of the satirist in fulness of state- 
ment? Do not Rasselas and the Vicar of Wakefield seem somehow 
natural where Sir Joshua's portraits enrich the stately manor-house of 
England ? 

How can we express the importance to us, as a new-born nation, 
that our heroic period is saved for us by the pencil of Gilbert Stuart ? 
The Hercules, the Theseus, or at least the Solon and Pericles of the 
new commonwealth, — their look, address, and manner, — are secured 
to posterity forever. Money cannot express the value of such things. 
If the acid of disbelief, the canker of denial, sapping everything, could 
venture to gnaw near the memory of Washington, one look at the 
noble, sweetly patient face which breathes from the canvas of Stuart 
must reanimate our faith and continue our reverence. Though we 
boast no nobility, there is a certain strain of New England, New 
York, and Philadelphia blood which we are fortunate to have ex- 
plained to us by Stuart. These were the great men who made us 
what we are. In this list we must count, not only the statesmen who 
made the laws, the lawyers who built on English foundations the tri- 
umph of justice, but the far-seeing merchant and manufacturer who 
planted the seeds of commerce and opened the highway to the 
produce of the world. ; 

All this was done by an American. For long years the Anglo- 
Saxon race borrowed from the continent its artists ; and the prince of 
portrait-painters, Van Dyck, in England heads the list. He was to 
Great Britain what Titian and Tintoretto were to Venice. He enno- 
bled even an aristocracy by fathoming the meaning of its conscious 
repose, its highborn grace, and that transmitted nobleness by which 
Nature can sculpture from a plebeian quarry, after long years, refine- 
ment of contour and inherited beauty. In England it is now allowed 
that beauty lives chiefly in the patrician class. Nowhere is man or 
woman comelier than in that order; and Van Dyck was its great in- 
terpreter. 

England, till lately, had scarcely expressed herself in painting, and 
even now the continent mostly ignores that she possesses a school. 
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But she has made her mark. Sir Joshua and Gainsborough come 
near to us with such intimacy as breathes from a people’s folk-lore 
or its poems; we are ravished by something the continent cannot 
give, for they were geniuses appointed to express us to ourselves. 
Constable, later, and now Millais, continue this interpretation. Charles 
Robert Leslie once showed me a portfolio of sketches of skies which 
Constable had made from the top of his house. Not one was a pic- 
ture, but they were the foundation of many. He loved to catch Na- 
ture in the act, and he dared to be green when many held it to be 
a clumsy rusticity. The first Constable sent to Paris acted on the 
French as English liberty had done in politics; they at once saw 
the meanness of the smooth falsehoods their own artists had taught 
them; and like a trumpet’s sound that picture called Dupré and 
Troyon, Diaz and Rousseau, to follow the standard of Nature. The 
old adage, “ No one is a prophet in his own country,” was certainly 
at least half true of Constable. He is more honored in England than 
imitated. The only proper imitation possible, indeed, would be as 
hearty and thorough a study of Nature as was his. 

We have said that Stuart was an American. His stock, like that 
of all of us, of course was European ; but he was born here, — here 
he painted, and here he ended his days. He went to England, oddly 
enough, to study with another American, Benjamin West. But 
though we must allow to West academical ability, a superiority in 
the ordonnance of his pictures, unshared by any English contempo- 
rary, his claim as a portrait-painter is small. If he had had more, 
Stuart might have caught at the bait of his mannerism, and so missed 
finding out himself ; but while in West’s atelier he got good practice 
in essentials, it was in the old masters and the men and women 
about him that Stuart found his school of teaching. He had that 
curious eye for human nature which reads, understands, and pene- 
trates, till, of the individual beheld, nothing escapes him. It was 
that Scotch eye which Burns had, and Wilkie had,— that canniness, 
that national fizesse, which the world values as soon as it is seen. 
Wilkie had it in perfection. His manner was that of Teniers, but 
he weighted it with a human nature far beyond anything the Dutch- 
man knew. His “Blind Fiddler” tells a story indeed; but is it less 
well painted for having a human interest added to the skill of its 
technique ? Can the French, who so undervalue “literature” in art, 
tell a story well enough to have a right to criticise ? 

The recent work of Mr. Mason, with its fulness of facts and anec- 
dotes, makes it supererogatory to enlarge upon the life and labors 
of Stuart. If we could recover more of those piquant anecdotes 
floating about since his death, it would be well; but we have 
enough to understand him. He had fed upon human nature since 
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he was a boy ; he understood it, he revelled in it, he played with it. 
He had that touch of humor which can tease and satirize man’s 
blunders and oddities while secretly condoning them. He had that 
inevitable choice of favorites, that repugnance to certain characters, 
which an instructed eye must have. Some people he would not paint 
at all; some he would slight; and often, when he loved his subject, 
he would postpone finishing it to keep the picture by him. Whena 
boy I had the pleasure of seeing this great artist repeatedly, and once 
of witnessing him at work. He was painting Mr. Shaw, the librarian 
of the old Athenzeum in Pearl Street. The man who loves human 
nature is apt to share in a conviviality which unlocks the heart, but 
finally injures the nerves ; it was interesting to behold how Stuart, 
with shaking hand, would poise the brush above his work, and then, 
stabbing it suddenly, get the touch he desired. The Athenzeum still 
possesses that portrait of Mr. Shaw. Compared to the early manner, 
it is like a face reflected from troubled water ; yet all the mastery, the 
taste, the learning, are there. It was genius at its setting, with 
enough splendor yet left to tell of the glory that had been. 

The palette of Stuart, as his daughter tells us, was extremely 
simple. Such is the case generally with great artists. No florid 
richness of tint compensates for want of knowledge, of gradation, 
and rotundity. He mixed and prepared a few colors which artists 
now generally do not; but he held to purity of tint as the first of 
qualities. He never outlined except with the brush; but the grace 
of his curves, their individuality, their scientific accuracy, are unsur- 
passed. He drew the eye, the nose, the mouth, with a certainty 
generally wanting in others. He understood his art, and was a 
portrait-painter. 

Samuel Lawrence of London, seeing an Allston and a Stuart 
hanging side by side, said, speaking of the latter, “This man has 
accomplished much more perfectly than the other what he at- 
tempted ; but Allston attempted what the other could not have 
conceived.” 

But if Stuart listened to no invitation to the ideal, he lived success- 
ful and secure within the limits Nature appointed for him; and 
surely it is enough to live forever as the limner of a great nation at 
its birth, and to keep forever before the eyes of its sons the linea- 
ments of those great men, — and of him, the greatest and purest, — 
who made us what we are. 

T. G. APPLETON. 
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iD lew government of Ireland has once again become a subject of 

perplexity to the Parliament of the United Kingdom. It would 
seem that the unrest and dissatisfaction of the mass‘of the inhabitants 
of this neighboring island are as great asever. Throughout half, if not 
more than half, its area meetings are held week after week to demand 
vast changes of law, but above all the establishment of an indepen- 
dent legislative authority within the island, so far at least as regards 
all the domestic affairs of its people. The tales of the numbers 
attending these meetings are as untrustworthy as the figures which 
abound in the poetic histories of undeveloped nations ; but it is cer- 
tain that the numbers are large, and there are no gatherings to be 
set against them of multitudes coming together to testify their deter- 
mination to remain incorporated in the present organization of the 
united nations. These meetings are held at the instigation of a 
popular leader, who has acquired authority among the people be- 
cause he has inspired them with a belief in his sincerity and deter- 
mination of purpose. Mr. Parnell is but slenderly endowed with the 
gifts of oratory and of passion, which are supposed to sway the 
masses of mankind. Though capable of self-abandonment, he is 
intrinsically a reasonable person; and I do not remember any in- 
stance of an address ad populum on his part in which he showed 
any relaxation of self-control. He is, moreover, a Protestant and a 
land-owner, and his education was completed in an English univer- 
sity. Yet he holds a wide authority over the most Catholic provinces 
of Ireland. He himself was elected by three constituencies at the 
recent general election, and his nominees were returned in other 
places by electors to whom they were totally unknown, who took 
them on the faith of his recommendation. The secret of this author- 
ity is found, as I have said, in a belief on the part of the people that 
Mr. Parnell is determined to accomplish his purpose ; and they see 
the proof of this determination in the pertinacity which he has shown 
in worrying successive Governments, and in disorganizing the course 
of business in the House of Commons in the pursuit of his ends. It 
follows that the significance of his authority would not be dissipated 
even though his supremacy should pass away. It may be that his 
leadership will be transferred to some Celt, Catholic and passionate ; 
but we cannot dispute the fact that Mr. Parnell is now the most popu- 
lar man in Ireland, because he has been in Parliament the most per- 
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sistent and most effective enemy of the government of Ireland by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. His eminence is a demonstra- 
tion of a feeling of alienation from Great Britain existing in 1880. 
Large masses of Irishmen still look upon themselves as strangers, 
if not as enemies, to the English and Scotch, with whom they are 
politically united. 

The revelation of a spirit of discontent in Ireland, apparently 
always abiding and always ready to be evoked, is a great discourage- 
ment to our statesmen, and especially to those of the Liberal party. 
It is unfortunately only too easy to understand the passionate hatred 
of the past. As we read the story of the government of Ireland dur- 
ing successive generations and centuries, we are humiliated by the 
spectacle of the cruelties and the injustice enforced or supported by 
our forefathers. But have we not repented of all this? Have we not 
done our best to make amends for the past? Have we not striven to 
efface the memory of its wrong-doing? Surely there is a time when 
Nature may be allowed to cover the battle-fields of history with a new 
growth of beauty. Mere juxtaposition in living ought to bring some 
amenity of social feeling. The name of Glencoe has dark associations 
in the history of Scotland, but Scotchmen and Englishmen have long 
since agreed to dwell together in unity. Must we look in vain fora 
similar agreement between the inhabitants of Ireland and the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain? It is more than a century since Roman 
Catholics acquired the fullest measure of civil rights along with Prot- 
estants; it is more than fifty years since they were admitted to 
equal political privileges. A united system of popular education was 
established in Ireland, with the concurrence of the leading members ef 
the Catholic hierarchy, a generation before it was attempted in Eng- 
land ; and though Roman Catholic bishops have since raised com- 
plaints against it, of a kind not unknown in the United States, 
the system has been so far modified in practice to meet their views 
that they accept it in fact with very slight reservations. United 
colleges and a united university for higher education were subse- 
quently set up. It is true that their organization remains a subject of 
controversy, but the secret of popular discontent can scarcely be 
found in academical issues, to the re-opening of which the United 
Parliament has shown no invincible repugnance. The last badge of 
religious inequality was removed in 1869, when the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church was disestablished and disendowed. Its existence had 
long been little more than a sentimental grievance, but the removal of 
an offensive symbol of the past spirit of domination was wise and just, 
and was accepted in Ireland as a final proof of the desire of English- 
men and Scotchmen to live with Irishmen as their brothers. Nor 
did the legislative action of the Parliament of 1868 stop with this 
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fact. Taking note of the fact that Ireland was almost wholly an 
agricultural country, in which some 600,000 tenants, competing for 
their holdings, held them without any stipulation restricting the ac- 
tion of their landlords, a law was passed compelling such of the latter 
as chose capriciously to interfere with and disturb the occupation of 
their tenants to pay the latter certain sums compensating them for the 
annoyance and expense of disturbance, according to a rule accepted as 
liberal and sufficient by the representatives of these tenants. This com- 
pensation is independent of and by way of addition to any sum which 
might be awarded as the value of unexhausted improvements effected 
by the tenant. No such law exists in any other part of the United 
Kingdom ; nor, indeed, has any suggestion been made that it should 
be enacted elsewhere. 

Liberal statesmen, who remember how, by slow degrees, all in- 
equalities have been removed in the government of Ireland, and how 
the united Parliament has been led, chiefly under their advice, to pro- 
vide such special and exceptional remedies for the improvement of 
the condition of the people of Ireland as the most careful study of 
their condition and of the expression of the wishes of their chosen 
representatives seemed to demand, may be excused if they feel dis- 
heartened at the reappearance, after another decade, of fresh evi- 
- dence of unappeased discontent. They ask themselves whether all 
their labor has been and must be in vain. Are good will and good 
work of no value in effecting the reconciliation of the majority of 
Irishmen with the Parliamentary Government which has its seat at 
Westminster? And as these questions lead to further speculations, 
some of the Liberal statesmen of England are probably embarrassed 
at the apparent possibility of a conflict between themselves and 
their principles. The leading spirits of the Conservative party are 
free from this last difficulty; they doubtless rejoice as much as 
their political opponents over what has been done in the past, 
although at the time they resisted much of it. Whether through 
some excess of timidity or of caution, some intellectual limitation or 
some defect of moral energy, they may have been led to oppose suc- 
_ cessive legislative changes removing’ inequalities of law and of admin- 
istration, they can now feel glad that all these inequalities have been 
removed, since their removal enables them to maintain, without mis- 
giving, the principle of authority. For Conservatives the situation is 
comparatively simple. If Irishmen, freed from all substantial ground 
of complaint, are still irreconcilable, they must be overruled, as unrea- 
sonable children are overruled. It is a pity, they may say, that any 
such necessity should exist, but we cannot shrink from it; and there is 
at least a hope that if a firm attitude is quietly maintained, the unrea- 
sonable children will in time become reasonable men. Liberals must 
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hesitate from thinking these thoughts, and must long shrink from em- 
ploying such language. In their minds the principle of recognizing the 
free vote of a nation as the supreme determinant of its destiny has long 
been enthroned. In the American struggle between the North and 
the South it was often said in England that, as the great majority of 
the people of the South wished to secede from the Union, it was 
impossible to defend the action of the North in finally opposing their 
wishes ; and though the sincerity of this observation was frequently 
questioned, it did express the honest thought of not a few English 
Liberals. They escaped from its force by remembering that the 
wishes of the colored inhabitants of the South ought to count for 
something, and that they had not been consulted. No such ready 
mode of turning the question is at once apparent in Ireland. An 
English Liberal is embarrassed by the roughest statement of the Irish- 
man. “I will not discuss with you,” an Irishman might say to him, 
“the question whether the discontent of my countrymen with your 
Westminster Parliament is reasonable or unreasonable. I am not 
sure that the most hopeless characteristic of the situation is not this, 
— that you cannot see anything reasonable in it. But what if their dis- 
content is unreasonable? It does not the less exist. The vast majority 
of Irishmen refuse to acquiesce in your system. Try it any way you 
like. Take a p/ébiscite if you dare. If you decline to risk this test, 
look at the election of members of Parliament. The Home Rule mem- 
bers are already three fifths of the whole, and if you reduce the suf- 
frage, as you have promised, and simplify our method of registration 
of voters, to which you are also committed, the minority, who are 
not Home Rulers, will be of the smallest dimensions. We do not de- 
pend upon small boroughs. The counties are ours, and any redistri- 
bution of seats would increase the strength of Home Rule in the House 
of Commons. How can you resist a demand thus presented to you? 
We do not wish to interfere with you. We offer you the fullest 
guarantee against injury. Let Ireland become a province or a state 
of the United Kingdom, as Ontario is a province of the Dominion, or 
New York is a State of the Union, and our demands will be satisfied. 
How long will you refuse us the liberty which your own principles re- 
quire you to concede? Do you want fresh evidence that we cannot go 
on together, that you cannot understand us, and are angry at the fail- 
ure, and that our exasperation at the tie between us is always on the 
verge of passing into hate?” These are thoughts which Irishmen 
sometimes utter, and over which some Englishmen ruminate with 
much disquiet and anxiety. As yet no English statesman has yielded 
tothem. A few members of Parliament — representing, with scarcely 
an exception, constituencies in which the Irish vote is numerous — 
have feebly consented to vote for a parliamentary inquiry into the 
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nature of the demand for Home Rule ; but no one of these, except Mr. 
Cowen, —a chartered libertine, — has expressed himself favorable to 
Home Rule itself. The language of Liberal leaders and of Liberal 
followers has, indeed, been unequivocal and peremptory. They have 
declared that under no circumstances would they consent to make the 
concession asked for, and this language undoubtedly corresponds to 
the will of the people of Great Britain. But underneath this firm 
exterior there must exist searchings of heart among some; and it 
cannot be surprising if Irishmen are found to hope that the vehement 
refusals they now encounter may be nullified hereafter, as such refus- 
als have been nullified in history, —the stolid resistance of the Eng- 
lish and the Scots passing suddenly away, as the stubbornness of 
self-will dissolves in the presence of a force recognized as perma- 
nent and insuperable. 

It may be said, and with truth, that the difficulty thus openly pre- 
sented for examination has not been so seriously felt in recent months, 
because the cry for Home Rule has during that time been lost in the 
louder cry for the transformation of Irish tenants into proprietors of 
the acres they hold. This agrarian agitation may have proved even a 
kind of relief to Liberal statesmen, who find no difficulty in refusing 
to entertain suggestions of change which they condemn as inherently 
unjust, while they did feel a difficulty in refusing to consider a demand 
for self-government, apparently supported by a considerable majority 
of the inhabitants of Ireland. The murders and outrages which have 
shocked English feeling have had a yet more potent effect in with- 
drawing English politicians from the serious consideration of a plausi- 
ble political demand. Home Rule, however, though comparatively 
little talked about for the time, must continue to require priority of 
treatment, as the largest and most comprehensive of Irish political 
questions. The land agitation, important as it is, must rank second 
to it. Mr. Parnell has most recently declared that he would not have 
thrown himself, as he has done, into the agitation of the Land League, 
if he did not regard it as a means toward the greater end of legis- 
lative independence. Home Rule I therefore put foremost; and, in 
examining the demand for it, I do not propose to insist upon the me- 
chanical difficulties which would, be involved in its concession. These 
have been much dwelt upon in Parliament and elsewhere, but this 
mode of treating the subject has never appeared to me satisfactory. 
These difficulties must belong to the second or third line of defence. 
It is not until we have admitted the first proposition, that a separate 
State legislature is in itself desirable in Ireland if it could be set up 
with comparatively little ‘difficulty, that we should begin to examine 
the difficulties of setting it up. When we have made the first admission, 
we may go on to the second inquiry ; but I must add my belief that 
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when the first admission is made, the subsequent inquiry will be found 
of little importance. There would indeed be difficulties in the organ- 
ization of a separate legislature, but they are difficulties which any one 
with a serious intention could overcome; and we should look back 
upon them as slight after they had been overcome. It would indeed 
be impossible to impress a citizen of the United States with a convic- 
tion of the insuperable character of such difficulties; and Englishmen 
who have followed the history of their own colonies in North Amer- 
ica and in Australia know that the problem of detaching new colo- 
nies from old ones, and of organizing them as separate communities, 
has been repeatedly solved. Mr. Butt’s plan of setting up an Irish 
House of Lords and an Irish House of Commons would indubitably 
prove an idle dream, if attempted. The legislature of the island 
would necessarily be a single Chamber ; but the legislature of On- 
tario shows how a single Chamber can exist in subordination to a Par- 
liament of two Houses. The Imperial Parliament at Westminster 
could, if so minded, establish a legislature at Dublin, charged with 
definite functions of legislation in reference to the domestic affairs of 
Ireland. Why should this not be done, if the great majority of the 
inhabitants of Ireland-seriously desire it ? 

“Tf the great majority of the inhabitants of Ireland seriously desire 
it.” Some stress must be laid on the word “seriously.” The cus- 
tomary evidence of the will of the inhabitants of Ireland has been 
found in the election of their parliamentary representatives ; and it 
cannot be denied that, judged by this test, the resolution to demand 
Home Rule is extremely strong. It ought to be serious also. There 
can be no more important political function to be discharged by Irish- 
men than the choice of members to represent them in the Parliament 
at Westminster ; and if it is found that over a large part of Ireland 
no candidate ventures to present himself to the electors except as a 
supporter of Home Rule, it might reasonably be concluded that the 
set of the popular will is earnest and urgent in its favor. But there 
are things to be said on the other side. We cannot but observe that 
a very large proportion of those who are elected as Home Rulers are 
very halting advocates of the policy they have been chosen to support. 
The pledges of their election addresses sit very lightly upon them 
after they are chosen. Once in a session they may perhaps attend a 
special demonstration of the forces of the party, but even this obedi- 
ence to the call of their leader is not always secured. On a recent 
occasion, after a special summons had been issued and ample time 
allowed for members to rally together, Mr. Parnell did not succeed in 
bringing much more than a third of the nominal Home Rulers toa 
division. It may be estimated that the men upon whom he can 
always rely number from fifteen to twenty only, and a certain propor- 
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tion of these are of the order denominated “ carpet-baggers,” — persons 
of Irish origin, but not always of Irish birth, and unknown in Ireland 
until they appeared before the constituencies they represent, bringing 
with them his letters of recommendation. As regards other Home- 
Rule members, it may be remembered that Home Rule is a revival, 
with some modifications, of Mr. O’Connell’s platform of Repeal ; and a 
comparison of the Home Rule movement with that of Repeal will show 
how much feebler it is than was its predecessor. It is true that the 
number of Repeal members was less than those now pledged to Home 
Rule, — Mr. O’Connell’s parliamentary following seems never to have 
been much more than forty; but in those days the voter was not pro- 
tected by the ballot, and many of the boroughs of the west and south, 
and some counties, were carried by the will of proprietors having 
large possessions in and about them, and not by a real popular vote. 
On the other hand, Mr. O’Connell was elected in Dublin city, —a dis- 
tinction Mr. Parnell would find it difficult to secure. The Repeal 
agitation was active for more than ten. years, and it was treated with 
the greatest seriousness in Parliament from the beginning. Mr. 
O'Connell justly exercised a great sway over his countrymen, since 
he had forced the concession of Catholic Emancipation; and it was 
not known how far he might carry them with him in clamoring for 
Repeal. The leading men of the time set themselves to expose the 
inexpediency of the demand with a degree of care and elaboration 
rare in the annals of Parliament, and their speeches remain as re- 
markable monuments of anxious industry. The agitation was not, 
F however, checked. It went on, and Irish members rallied to it who 
sl had at first opposed the cry. Popular support appeared to grow con- 
tinuously, until the numbers attending O'Connell's demonstrations 
came to be reckoned by hundreds of thousands. Nor were agrarian 
outrages wanting, exceeding in number if not in savagery those of 
to-day. 
~ Yet all this died away. The trouble came to a head in the 
year of revolutions, and then disappeared. The Repeal party was 
dissolved. For nearly twenty years Parliament was free from any 
combination aiming at the legislative independence of Ireland. Some 
members of the old association were content to remain as simple 
Liberals. There are, indeed, among the Home-Rule members of 
to-day one or two who were Repealers under O'Connell, and then 
became, to all appearance, thoroughly reconciled to the Union; until, 
when the demand for Home Rule arose, they accepted that platform. 
This recurrence to their first creed may be said to show a deep-seated 
conviction of its truth on their part; but it may, with at least equal 
probability, be regarded as evidence of the levity of piatform profes- 
sions. On the whole, the action of members from Ireland in Parlia- 
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ment does not, with comparatively few exceptions, attest any serious 
desire on their part to obtain Home Rule. This declaration I 
make with reluctance. It may provoke much contradiction and 
perhaps some demonstration of anger, and it cannot be regarded as 
tending to reconciliation; at the same time it expresses in words 
what is pretty widely felt, and what, if true, is of vital importance 
in forming a judgment of the power of Home Rule. It expresses 
also what Irishmen themselves are eager to confess of preceding 
political combinations through many generations. 


“Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her.” 


We must go a long way back to discover this happy period, which 
was perhaps coeval with the Golden Age. It is certain that nothing 
can be too passionate or too vindictive to express the feelings of an 
Irish patriot of to-day towards the Irishmen who have in each succes- 
sive generation betrayed Ireland, down to the day before yesterday. 
But does this suspicion of half-heartedness in the Irish parliamen- 
tary party meet the difficulty? Even if there is reason to believe that 
many Home-Rule members care little for Home Rule, does not their 
profession of faith prove that the mass of the people seriously desire 
it? What must be said in answer to this question will throw some 
light on the position of members also. It is conceded that in the 
past Ireland has been regarded as a conquered country, and the people 
of Ireland have been ruled according to the imperious temper of the 
people of Great Britain. It must be added that the representatives 
of Great Britain still outnumber the representatives of Ireland in the 
United Parliament, though not in undue proportion to the respective 
population of the two islands. On every purely Irish question, Irish 
members may find themselves confronted with four or five times as 
many English and Scotch members, unless, indeed, they are able to 
detach some of these through the influence of the Irish vote in their 
constituencies. When such a division occurs, it is said, with much 
plausibility, that it is impossible to obtain justice for Ireland from the 
United Parliament, though what is represented as justice may in 
truth be an exceptional and mischievous benevolence. Still, the 
majority possessing power are themselves judges how it shall be ex- 
ercised ; and if they have sometimes resisted unwise petitions, they 
have at other times been slow to do justice to the minority. It is 
thus most difficult to escape from the attitude of rulers and ruled, and 
it is at least equally difficult to purge our minds of the sentiments of 
power and of pupilage. Acts of simple justice, even down to so recent 
an act as the disendowment of the Protestant Church, are described 
as “concessions.” One of the worst consequences of these relations 
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is the prevalence among the people of Ireland and their representa- 
tives of a feeling of reckless irresponsibility. Home Rule never 
comes before my mind with such plausibility as when I think that 
its establishment might perhaps make Irish politicians grave, sober, 
and cautious. These qualities are conspicuously absent now. Mem- 
bers think they can subscribe to any programme, as Great Britain 
will take care that no “wild-cat” scheme is fulfilled, —a position 
which may be illustrated by what is sometimes said, with what truth a 
foreigner may not judge, of the apparent freaks of the American House 
of Representatives. This same feeling of irresponsibility is character- 
istic of the political conduct of the masses of the Irish people. They 
are ready to catch up and to be caught with anything; and when we 
ask in what they are serious, in what they are sincere, in what they 
are steadfast, I cannot find any trustworthy evidence of these qualities 
in relation to any project of political reform. There is one subject—it 
may be said there are two — on which they have an abiding purpose ; 
but Home Rule is not, in my judgment, such a subject; and the 
feeling it has evoked has its strength in a persuasion that through it 
a settlement of the paramount subject of the tenure of land can 
be most easily and most assuredly attained. Some think it can be 
procured in no other way, and are Home Rulers because they want a 
new land-law, — which is just the reverse of Mr. Parnell’s position, who 
is a land-leaguer because he wants Home Rule. Could that desired 
settlement of the land-question be accomplished without Home Rule, 
Home Rule would be abandoned as Repeal was abandoned. To the 
question, “ Why should not Home Rule be established, if the great 
majority of the inhabitants of Ireland seriously desire it?” I make 
this answer, in the first place, — that no such serious desire is proved to 
exist. The cry for Home Rule was first promoted with the assistance, 
if not at the instigation, of some members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, angry at the disestablishment of that institution, — a miserable 
illustration of the haste and heedlessness characterizing the conduct 
even of educated Irishmen. The random project was caught up with 
avidity, after having been dressed ina plausible shape by Mr. Butt; 
but neither in its origin nor in its history, nor in the support it now 
receives, does it command respect. A great constitutional change 
cannot be made when the sound of those who ask for it is so un- 
certain. 

What has been already written suggests another ground for refus- 
ing to concur in the establishment of a local legislature in Ireland, 
— the consideration of which cannot be evaded, even though it may 
seem to disturb many of the commonplaces of Liberalism. Would the 
cries for Home Rule be irresistible if it were proved that the demand 
for it was strong, steady, and serious? Should we in that case neg- 
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lect to inquire into the political qualifications of the constituents of 
the new legislature, and into the probable political character of the 
assembly they would choose? These Liberal politicians, upon whom | 
the word “ enfranchisement ” works as an incantation, and who see the 
redemption of all things in the grant of a paper ballot, would proba- | 
bly feel some awkwardness in attempting to pursue the inquiries thus 
suggested. We do not, indeed, indiscriminately enfranchise Hindus 
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in the East or Kaffirs in South Africa; but the apparent movement 
of Liberal opinion at home tends to the conclusion that where the skin 
is white the existence of all other political qualifications may be assumed. 
We should be open to a charge of insolent. departure from our prin- 
ciples if we should hold that every householder living in Great Britain 
is competent to take his share in the government of all the world, 
but that householders living in Ireland cannot be trusted to manage 
the affairs of theirownisland. But at the risk of all accusations I must | 
avow the conviction, that, whether we have regard to the qualifications 
of electors or of those who would probably be elected, the experiment 
of setting up a local legislature in Ireland cannot be entertained. I 
admit that this is an opinion which ought not to be embraced except 

after a most careful examination of the grounds on which it is founded. 

I admit, also, that it would not be fair to adduce particulars of the 

history of the Irish Parliament of the last century to prove what 

would be the character of an Irish Parliament to-day. I will go 

further, and say that we cannot even conclude that the actian of Irish 

representatives in the present House of Commons is the same as the 

action of an Irish House of Commons would be. As I have said, 

responsibility would induce caution; a sense that they must take 

care of themselves would make men strenuous who are now careless. 

If, as sometimes happens, a flighty proposition is submitted to the 

House of Commons by an Irish member, his more sober colleagues do 

not speak against it and do not vote against it: they leave the burden 

of argument to English and Scotch members, and when the division 

bell is rung they walk out of the House before the division is taken, 

if they are not light-hearted enough to vote with their friend for a 

proposition they condemn in the faith that they will certainly be out- 

voted. I am satisfied that the establishment of an Irish representative 

assembly at Dublin would develop many virtues now existing in a 

merely rudimentary condition and scarcely discernible. A sense of 

responsibility would be awakened. Men would feel that they were put 

on their mettle; they would know that they must fight their own 
; battles, with no one to help them. The conflicts would be heated ; the 
disorders would be great ; irrepressible persons would abound in the 
legislature ; the satirist would find abundant occupation for his scorn ; 
the advocate of despotism would be able to point with effect to some- 
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thing like a caricature of representative government: but in the end 
some rule and method would be established, and the business of the 
assembly would be transacted in spite of frequently recurring out- 
breaks of liveliness. 

But all evidence goes to prove that the principles of social and 
economic legislation pursued in this body would be, and would too 
long remain, deplorable. The most vicious projects of national 
improvement would command assent. We could not feel certain 
that any remedy for popular distress would be too unwise to com- 
mand a majority of voices in its favor. The social condition of 
Ireland is not sufficiently healthy to bear the strain of these experi- 
ments. When we think of the circumstances of its population, and of the 
probable results of the adoption of the proposals which find favor even 
among soberer Irishmen for the improvement of these circumstances, 
we must needs recoil from the prospect opened up before us. It is 
unnecessary to lay stress upon the consequences of the assured pre- 
dominance of the policy of the Roman Catholic Church. Although 
I must frankly confess that I think this would have a deleterious influ- 
ence upon the course and development of national education, yet we 
could watch this result with comparative unconcern. The evil would 
not deepen past redemption, and it would, indeed, provoke its own 
remedy. At present the Catholics of Ireland appear to be the only 
Catholics of Europe, except perhaps those of Poland, who accept without 
reserve the authority of their hierarchy over all questions of education. 
In every other country there is a fierce and abiding struggle between 
the laity and the clergy for the control of the schools and colleges 
where the youth of the nation receive their education. A casual ob- 
server of Ireland would say that there is no trace of this conflict there. 
This would be a grave error. The indisputable evidence of facts 
shows that large numbers of Catholic parents are more than willing 
to send their children to be trained in the healthy atmosphere of mixed 
schools and colleges; but they throw upon their English and Scotch 
‘sympathizers the burden of defending the institutions of which they 
gladly avail themselves. Here again we have another illustration of 
the undoubted mischief of the abiding reciprocal feelings of rulers 
and ruled, of protectors and of protected. Left to themselves, liberal 
Catholics would assert the claims of the laity against the pretensions 
of the priesthood, and before the mischief had become irremediable 
we should see the familiar controversies of France and of Belgium in 
full vitality in the local legislature of Ireland. 

It is, however, in the sphere of social and economic law that the grav- 
est and most enduring mischief would have to be apprehended. Iam 
not sure that it would be an exaggeration to say that in this respect 
Ireland would be found a century behind the larger island. The popular 
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wisdom of its inhabitants is very much the same as that of England in 
the earlier years of George the Third, before Adam Smith had influ- 
enced the mind of the nation or Malthus had written. It will be said 
that this is a harsh judgment. Some may even demur to any judgment 
being expressed in a comparison of national characteristics. A phrase 
of Mr. Burke’s, that a bill of indictment cannot be drawn against a 
nation, is often quoted as debarring us from forming any estimate of 
the predominant qualities of a political community. Yet if we carry 
our minds back into the past, if we escape from the controversies of 
to-day into the calmer region of historic observation, we shall scarcely 
refuse to make the admission that the stages of education reached by 
the contemporary inhabitants of different countries have often been 
found to vary greatly from one another. It is at least possible that a 
similar fact may exist now. It would be impertinent to suggest that 
there are not individual Irishmen — nay, that there are not classes of 
Irishmen — who have attained an equal level of political development 
with Englishmen similarly situated ; but we have to deal with the 
predominant opinion of the people, or at least of the electorate, over 
whom the authority of their better educated neighbors may, from a 
sad combination of causes, be extremely slight. It may even be that 
those whose intellectual gifts and moral qualities should make them 
the natural leaders of the people rest under a weight of suspicion 
hard to be removed. Certain it is that I am- drawn irresistibly to the 
conclusion that we cannot come to the consideration of the Irish 
problem with perfectly candid minds, without being forced to confess 
that the political level of the Irish electorate is distinctly below that 
which has been reached by the electorate of Great Britain. I do not 
state this by way of blame thrown upon the inhabitants of Ireland. 
The blame may rest with us; partly for our own deeds or short- 
comings, and partly as inheritors of the consequences of the faults 
of our forefathers. I state what I believe to be the fact, and 
one of infinite importance in the consideration of the question as 
to what we should do. The Irish are worse clothed, worse housed, 
and worse fed than their fellow-citizens in England and Scot- 
land: is there any difficulty in conceiving that they may be also 
worse educated? Assuming that they are worse educated, there are 
two courses open to our adoption: the first is that of leaving them 
to work out their own improvement, through the correction of the 
dismal experience that would come of the liberty to follow their own 
unwise devices; the other is to maintain the present relations be- 
tween the two islands, in the hope that the better teaching may 
gradually be disseminated through both. I elect the latter, and 
should be prepared to advocate it even at the cost of a certain peri- 
odicity of friction, which promises, however, to diminish in roughness 
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in successive generations. This may be tyrannous. Some Liberals 
may hesitate to approve it; but unless they are prepared to recog- 
nize the attitude thus taken as morally justifiable, they will find a 
growing difficulty in resisting the demand for Home Rule. They 
assume this attitude towards other nations dependent upon us, which 
we have not attempted to incorporate with ourselves ; and though the 
degrees of difference may vary greatly in these cases, the principle of 
maintaining an unwelcome authority once established in the interests 
of those who do not see the advantages of being brought under its 
influence, runs through all. The defensibility of resistance to action 
demanded by large local majorities will scarcely be denied on the 
American side of the Atlantic. I have already referred to the resist- 
ance to secession ; but another illustration may be suggested, perhaps 
more applicable to the present controversy. The government of the 
city of New York is controlled from Albany. It is under the au- 
thority of the State Legislature that the successive charters of the 
Empire City are given, and the same authority has been not unfre- 
quently exercised to take away important branches of local govern- 
ment from the locally elected municipality, and to confide them to 
the care of special Commissions appointed for their administration. 
The free action of the inhabitants of the city is thus defeated by the 
townsfolk and farmers of the western parts of the State. Is it incon- 
ceivable that a cry should arise for the complete emancipation of New 
York City in the management of its own domestic concerns? Home 
Rule for Manhattan might become a plank in a party platform. The 
State would remain one and indivisible as a member of the Federal 
Union ; representatives of the city would still form part of the 
Albany Legislature, would still have their voice and influence in the 
election of a United States senator: but the city for itself, New York- 
ers for New York, like Ireland for the Irish, would be an intelligible and 
forcible programme. I think, if it should ever be seriously formulated, 
there would arise energetic remonstrances from a large minority of 
the inhabitants of the city against being abandoned to the ignorance, 
the profligacy, and the corruption of an unchecked local power ; 
and no appeals to political theories of the rights of majorities that 
may be found in a well-defined area to have their own way would 
have much effect with the constituents or members of the Albany 
Legislature. 

There are obvious differences between the case thus suggested 
and that with which we have to deal, but the points of resemblance 
are sufficiently numerous and clear to make the illustration useful. 
Thus it will be claimed, perhaps, that the people of Ireland are of 
a different nationality from the people of Great Britain; but this is 
not true of all the island. The inhabitants of a large portion of it, 
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and that the better cultivated and richer portion, have no national 
aspirations distinct from those of the people of Britain. They may 
call themselves Irishmen, as the inhabitants of Scotland call them- 
selves Scotchmen ; but they are built into one body and animated by 
one life with their brethren in the greater island. I must add that I 
have no desire to impute to a hypothetical separate Irish legislature 
the spirit of political profligacy and corruption. This was, indeed, 
the besetting sin of the Irish legislature which preceded the Union ; 
but the legislature of Great Britain was at that period steeped in the 
same vice. A new House of Commons would be elected in a different 
fashion and under different influences, and we might fairly hope that 
it would be purged of the worst faults of its predecessor of the last 
century ; but I must repeat my unpleasant conviction that it would 
be dominated by ignorance, and would be prone to foolish and mis- 
chievous legislation. If I am right in thinking that the slow rate of 
improvement in Ireland is due to the almost ineradicable tenacity of 
vain and pernicious ideas in the West-Irish mind, how can we hope 
for anything but an immediate movement toward a worse condition 
from the process of giving predominant power to these ideas? Bitter 
experience might in time prove the most potent of educators, but the 
experiment would be sharp and cruel. When I come to deal specific- 
ally with the land question, I may examine what degree of probability 
there would be in looking for the correcting influence of experience. 
At this point, it may be sufficient if I indicate the mischievous lines 
along which the action of a domestic legislature would be directed. 
Among the vain notions which dwell in the Irish mind, and lend 
strength to the demand for Home Rule, one of the most widely 
accepted is that the absence of manufactures from the greater part 
of Ireland and the backwardness of its commerce are due to the 
careless inattention of the United Parliament to these means of 
wealth. It is unquestionably true that in the last century, before the 
Union, and when hostile tariffs kept the two islands apart, English 
merchants and manufacturers were jealous of the development of Irish 
industries, and exercised a most pernicious influence in repressing 
them. This is a melancholy history, much to be repented of. But for 
eighty years Ireland and Great Britain have been absolutely as one 
country in respect of trade legislation, and during these eighty years 
the free play of economic forces has to a great degree transformed 
the distribution of industries throughout the United Kingdom. Man- 
ufactures have sprung up or have died away according as economic 
causes were favorable or unfavorable to their existence. The purely 
manual industries which were scattered over so large a part of Eng- 
land have disappeared. Machine labor has enormously multiplied, 
and crowded populations are found in those parts of the country 
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where accessible stores of iron and coal favor the working of ma- 
chines. It is true that there are few manufactures in Ireland; but 
there are no manufactures in England south of the Thames, or in the 
agricultural eastern counties. If popular sentiment should succeed in 
bringing an Irish Parliament into existence, this Parliament would be 
immediately required to justify its existence by undertaking the de- 
velopment of Irish industries. A generous system of bounties would 
speedily be established ; subsidies would be granted to Irish lines of 
ocean steamers ; it is possible that an attempt would be made to 
foster the manufacture of beet-root sugar, after the fashion of conti- 
nental nations; national works would be promoted, not with regard 
to their economic results, but as part of the programme of national 
grandeur, incidentally giving employment to the poor. Bounties, sub- 
sidies, and grants can only be made with money, and this would be 
freely borrowed. Then but a very short time would elapse before a cry 
would be raised for a protective tariff in the interest of Irish industry. 
I am sorry to say that there is not one of these schemes which could 
not be supported by reference to the example of other nations ; but 
the follies of which English colonies and the United States may be 
guilty, without conscious suffering, would be followed by a swift pun- 
ishment of misery in a country like Ireland, with no reserve of 
fertile lands to which labor can be directed. For a few years the 
process of borrowing money and spending it freely would be attended 
with a delusive appearance of prosperity ; but before long Ireland 
would be found in a worse condition than ever, overcrowded with a 
population holding this article of faith above all, — that, however nu- 
merous they might be, no social misery could befall them if misgov- 
ernment did not produce it. This is the situation of a people ripe to 
receive and act upon the wildest socialist dreams ; and the agitation 
which is now confined to schemes of agrarian reform would then be 
ready to be directed against all social relations. I confess that I recoil 
from this prospect. Even though the demand for Home Rule were 
much more serious than I estimate it, I should fixedly resist a change 
threatening the gravest mischief to the immediate future of Ireland. 
LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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Bur for its one great drawback —the scarcity of water — Aus- 

tralia would be, I believe, the easiest country in the world to 
explore and settle ; probably, even with this hindrance, it is so. At 
any rate, nowhere else has so vast an area been so soon occupied by 
white men ; and in no other land with which I am acquainted could 
two utterly inexperienced new-comers have travelled alone over so 
great a distance, in such a thinly peopled country, so safely and 
pleasantly as we did. At the same time there are probably not 
many lands where one would encounter, from day to day and from 
week to week, such unvarying monotony of landscape and climate. 
From the day we mounted our horses on the Peak Downs till the day 
we sold them, nearly three months later, we travelled over seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles; yet a single description will almost serve for 
the physical features of all we traversed. It was flat and eminently 
uninteresting, sometimes opening out into rolling downs, studded 
with great blocks of scrub and waving with long, yellowish-brown 
grass, or burned bare almost as a parade-ground ; sometimes closed in 
with scrub for long weary miles and days of travel, but more gen- 
erally covered with open bush, 7. ¢., good-sized trees, generally of the 
Eucalyptus family, growing some yards apart, but close enough to 
restrict the outlook very monotonously. The trees, too, though not 
without a certain beauty, were hard in color, unduly supplied with 
dead branches, and from the vertical position of their leaves almost 
 shadeless ; moreover, the number of bare and bleaching trunks every- 
where cumbering the ground added greatly to the dreariness of a 
never very inspiriting scene: yet we had reason to be grateful for 
these windfalls, as, whenever we made camp, we could find within 
easy reach a plentiful and much-needed supply of splendid fire-wood 
Occasionally, indeed, we crossed so-called ranges ; but the ascent and 
descent were so gradual that had not our attention been called to 
them we should hardly have known that we were traversing elevated 
ground. Now and again we obtained something like a view, but of a 
very monotonous character, varied neither by water, hills, nor moun- 
tains, and wherein the prevailing tints, especially those due to dis- 
tance, were characteristically Australian in their shades of brown and 
light, hard blue, attributable in part to the clearness of the atmos- 
phere, but mainly to the ubiquitous gum-trees. Connected with this 
general tendency to certain tints in the landscapes there was also a 
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tendency to certain effects in the sky at sunrise and sunset on any 
fine day, when, just before the rising or after the setting of the sun, 
the heavens seemed invariably to assume certain hues which I can 
only describe as exactly resembling those of the tinted papers sold 
for amateur landscape-drawing, on which the broad lights are pro- 
duced by a penknife or scratcher. Both sunrises and sunsets were 
occasionally very beautiful, but not so as a rule, by reason of the exces- 
sive clearness of the atmosphere and cloudlessness of the skies; nor 
have I ever seen in Australia anything to compare with the sunsets 
of the United States, especially on the vast Western prairies, which 
Lord Dunraven has justly characterized as “barbaric and even savage 
in their brilliancy of tone, in their profusion of color, in their great 
streaks of red and broad flashes.” In short, Australia, in its broad 
features, is essentially a land of sameness and monotony, although 
of course there are many exceptions to such a generalization ; while 
the zodlogy and botany, especially if studied in detail, are varied 
enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic student of natural history. 
The single description which suffices for all the country we traversed 
would also serve for nearly the whole continent, at least if we add to 
the previous remarks a note on the great sandy wastes and deserts 
said to occupy so much of the west coast and the interior. There is 
some variety in the northern or tropical portion here and there along 
the coasts, also especially in the southeastern corner, where vast 
forests are flourishing; but all these together are as nothing to the 
endless grassy plains, downs, and deserts which constitute respec- 
tively the joy and the despair of the squatter, —the pastoral and 
agricultural wealth and poverty of the country. 

The climate also, so far as we experienced it, may be dismissed 
briefly. It rained almost incessantly for the first six weeks ; then it 
cleared, and with the exception of one wet day we scarcely had another 
drop of rain, but enjoyed the most delicious weather imaginable, not 
surpassed by any even in Japan and New Zealand, — clear, bright, 
warm days in which only to live is a pleasure and excitement, fol- 
lowed by cool, still, cloudless nights, such as make the tired traveller, 
snugly rolled in his blankets on the ground, with feet to the fire, and 
his whole frame tingling with pleasant warmth and a delicious sense 
of rest and peace, vow that he will never again repose in the bed of 
civilization. So at least I felt beneath the open sky in Queensland. 
Alas for the vanity of human vows! In less than two years I was 
sleeping on the prairies of the far West, in the United States, under 
conditions very similar in all respects but one, yet that one made all 
the difference, — the ever-present possibility of being suddenly awak- 
ened by an Indian bullet or an Indian yell made the security of a civil- 
ized bedroom hover in my half-waking thoughts as the one undeniable 
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desideratum, without which life was hardly worth having. This com- 
parative immunity from open or treacherous attack by natives, notice- 
able over a large part of Australia, is due, no doubt, partly to the 
miserably degraded condition of the blacks, and much more to the 
scantiness of their numbers. For they gave considerable trouble in 
the early days of settlement on the southern and eastern coasts, and 
still do so on the northern and western, where the white man is not 
so well established. Yet they have never been formidable opponents, 
and any number of them seem to be easily scattered, or “ pacified,” as 
the phrase runs, by a few native troopers armed with revolvers and 
led by a white officer. They are, however, like all savages, treacherous 
and thievish, if judged by a civilized standard of morality, and they 
therefore constantly incur the displeasure of the dominant race, who 
in past days (and I would it were only in past days) have retaliated 
swiftly and relentlessly, and have so reduced the numbers of their 
wretched foes that now-a-days order is easily kept over vast territories 
by a few white and black mounted troopers ; and white men, travelling 
alone and unarmed, as they habitually do, throughout the enormous 
and scantily settled lands of South Australia, New South Wales, and 
South Queensland, are rarely molested, and in fact run more risk 
from spoilers of their own race than from the blacks. Even in 
Northern Queensland, whence come most of the modern stories of 
trouble, half-a-dozen whites seem to be able to go anywhere. This 
comparative weakness and insignificance of the native population has 
greatly facilitated settlement; for had the native tribes opposed the 
advance of the white men, as in most other countries, the vast grazing 
lands of the back country must have remained untenanted for years 
to come, and could only have been occupied by settlers in much closer 
communication with one another than at present, and at a great ex- 
pense to the colonies in military or police establishments. We heard 
some bad stories about the past treatment of the blacks by unscrupu- 
lous settlers, but we refrained from the unpleasant and profitless task 
of investigating the truth of these tales. Now-a-days the colonial 
authorities endeavor honestly to protect the aborigines, and to see 
that they receive fair treatment from the whites. 

The ordinary method of travel in the bush is either in the saddle 
or by buggy, — more generally the former. The traveller either moves 
from one station to another, travelling from twenty-five to fifty or 
sixty miles per day, or he camps for the night on the track. There 
are of course no roads in the civilized sense of the word, though 
sometimes a clearing may have been cut through a scrub ; but for the 
most part the track is merely marked by wagon-wheels or hoofs, 
pretty broadly near the coast, but further inland so slightly as to be 
often extremely difficult to follow. On some of our courses between 
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stations the only sign of a trail would be that made by last year’s 
wool-wagons going down, or a wagon with stores going up; and the 
ruts, especially if the wagon had passed in dry weather, were so faint 
that we had the greatest trouble at times to keep our true direction. 
Indeed, this danger of being lost is by far the most serious to a new- 
comer; for once really off the track, and beset by the demoralizing 
sense of bewilderment, like that of a blindfolded man after his first 
dozen steps, the traveller is in considerable danger, since he may 
wander almost indefinitely over those vast solitudes without happen- 
ing upon the small “ stations ” which may be occupied here and there 
at thirty or forty miles apart, and without striking water. In New 
Zealand the main risk to the traveller appears to lie in the dangerous 
rivers to be forded; in America the Indian is the most dangerous 
foe of backwoodsmen; in Australia the risk of being lost, and so 
failing to find water or food, has always been prominent among the 
disagreeable possibilities for the bush traveller. As we advanced 
inland, and the wheel-ruts became scarcer and fainter, we became 
more and more careful, never making the smallest detours, and always 
obtaining from the last source of information the fullest possible 
direction concerning the next water-hole. This care to stick always 
to a wheel-rut, which must come from and go to somewhere, often put 
us in ludicrous positions. Sometimes one of the pack-horses would 
break away and gallop into the scrub, where only one of us could 
follow, as the other had to remain on the track to mark it and halloo 
to the pursuer. So when we had to look for our horses in the morn- 
ing, in a timbered country, a walk of a hundred yards, with half-a- 
dozen twists among the trees, would leave either of us in the most 
hopeless confusion. So long as the sun was shining, it was not diffi- 
cult to roam short distances and return with moderate precision; 
but when it was invisible, the danger of losing oneself utterly, even 
within one hundred yards pf where one had slept, was at once comical 
and serious. A practised bushman or backwoodsman travels over 
strange ground almost by intuition, — really, I suppose, by the uncon- 
scious exercise of the closest observation, the fruit of long habit, 
developed and aided doubtless among the natives by hereditary trans- 
mission. We had not the bump of locality, and would often suddenly 
find that the track had disappeared ; then we would mark the point, 
and, like the telegraph steamer grappling for cables at the bottom of 
the ocean, we would double back and make cross-runs at right angles 
to the supposed direction in order again to pick up our communica- 
tion with mankind. Occasionally very confusing instructions would 
be given, —as for example to travel, say, southwest for five or six miles 
till we should find ourselves on the range (said range being almost 
unnoticeable on account of the gradual nature of the ascent), cross 
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the range, and at the foot of it turn nearly south (direction possibly 
indicated by two blazed trees), follow line by compass till we should 
reach the river, travel up the river till we should see the station, say 
thirty miles in all. Now, this would be all very well till the river was 
reached ; but then we were just as likely to strike the river above the 
station as below it, and in this case to travel up the river would be 
to lose a day’s journey. In fact, searching for any particular spot in 
the bush without a guiding track is like looking for a needle in a 
hay-mow, and the compass alone is a poor assistant. I remember 
once in Montana Territory entering a thick forest, partly in hope of 
a shot at a white-tailed deer, partly to test my power of keeping a 
course. I tried to walk, compass in hand (as there was no sun), north- 
east for about three miles (by time); then I turned and walked one 
hundred yards at right angles, and endeavored to return due south- 
west to the point whence I had entered. The result was that I came 
out of the forest fully a mile from where I had gone in; and as this 
brought me out into a different valley, with unfamiliar features, I very 
nearly lost myself, for I was utterly muddled, and never imagined it 
possible that I had gone wrong a whole mile transversely in returning 
only three miles longitudinally, and with the assistance of a compass. 
A regular backwoodsman, who rarely or never uses the compass, 
would easily have made a long detour, and come back to camp with 
almost unerring certainty. Yet even practised hands occasionally 
lose themselves, especially if mist or snow-storm obscure the lJand- 
marks: their position in such a case becomes very like that of a 
townsman who has not yet learned to apply rightly such quickness of 
natural observation as he may possess. But in truth the difficulty of 
keeping a direction, or even following a trail, is inconceivable by any 
one who has not had actual experience in the attempt; yet the 
dangers and anxieties, even the occasional tedium of back-country 
travel, are pleasant in retrospection, and even feed the desire, after 
an interval, to encounter them again. 

Among the chief worries of our daily life in the bush, those 
caused by the horses were pre-eminent. We started with a saddle- 
horse apiece, and a pack-horse between us to carry our slender outfit, 
and later we added another pack-horse. These animals must be 
either driven or led. So long as there are several of them, or the 
track is broad and well-marked, driving is the easiest method, as they 
soon learn to hold together and keep on the road ; but when there are 
not more than one or two, and a hardly visible trail, the “leading” 
method becomes the easier. Your bush-horse has a vast field for the 
display of little peculiarities of temper, of which, being but a roughly 
broken and unscrupulous animal, he gladly avails himself. In the 
first place, if you have had to turn him out in the bush at night after 
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the day’s journey, you will usually find in the morning that he has 
worked round to a direction totally opposite from that in which he was 
last seen. In the next place, if you have carefully hung a bell round 
his neck to guide you to him, he will, with an unusual and ill-timed 
patience, stand absolutely still, so that no tinkle may reach you, — that 
is, no tinkle of the real bell ; for in Australia, where this system of 
belling horses is generally adopted, there is curiously enough a species 
of bird which has a note almost exactly resembling the distant tink- 
ling of a bell, usually uttered at sunrise and sunset and peculiarly 
confusing to the anxious searcher after horses. At last, however, the 
horse may be supposed to be found, — though this is supposing a 
great deal, as nothing is more likely, if you do meet a man in the morn- 
ing in the bush, than to meet him on foot, with a bridle over his arm, and 
to be greeted with the question, “Seen any horses this way?” We 
will, however, as I say, suppose the beast to be found, and as you have 
“hobbled him” overnight, that is, strapped his fore-legs loosely to- 
gether, you will catch him without much trouble and bring him back 
to camp; you then saddle or pack him, possibly getting a bite or two, 
or a kick. As soon as the job is completed, and all is ready for a start, 
an average Australian horse, if he be moderately fresh, will evince his 
sense of the indignity under which he labors in having to carry you 
or your burden by a series of “bucks,” accompanied by side jumps, 
the latter apparently designed to demoralize his burden, and the 
former wickedly intended to dislodge it. If you yourself be the 
burden, unless well-practised in this particular form of equine re- 
monstrance, you will speedily find yourself sitting on the ground, care- 
fully testing limbs, ribs, shoulders, and neck, to ascertain whether their 
continuity remains as it was before you mounted ; if the remonstrance 
has been urged against the packs, you will probably have to follow a 
runaway horse under similar difficulties to those which used to beset 
a British cruiser following a slaver, when the latter took to dropping 
her negroes overboard one by one, —7z. é., you will have to pick up your 
pack piece by piece as you proceed. At last, by the exercise of cour- 
age, perseverance, patience, self-restraint, and other cardinal virtues, — 
all insufficient unless aided by a combination of lucky circumstances, 
— all will be ready and a fair start effected. At first you cautiously 
lead your pack-animal and thereby place before him another fine field 
for the display of his abilities in trying your temper ; he hangs back, 
plants his fore-legs, and declines to move a step, while your own 
brute, with unkind docility, promptly moves forward: between the 
two you are nearly torn from your saddle. Anathematizing the beast, 
you deal him a sharp backward cut, whereupon he rushes forward, 
bruises your legs severely as he passes with the pack, and nearly 
draws you over the cantle before you can check him; presently, find- 
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ing the labor of dragging forward too great, he settles back, and runs 
for a time by your side, taking care, however, to lurch heavily against 
your leg at frequent intervals. Irritated by this, you endeavor to keep 
him a little to the rear, when heat once drops behind, and, with lagging 
step and outstretched neck, drags sullenly on your arm, till you begin 
to appreciate some of the torments which must have been caused by 
the rack. If now, to relieve yourself and lured by his apparently 
stolid demeanor, you try driving, you speedily find how much you 
have yet to learn of his disposition: cast loose and stimulated by the 
whip, he at once starts off, with his head in the air and his tail cocked, 
at a full trot, shaking your packs terribly and testing the straps and 
girths to the utmost; this he continues steadily, quickening as he 
hears you following, till, just when you have made up your mind 
either to make a detour and head him off, or to follow all the livelong 
day at the same pace, he stops suddenly, turns a little aside, and 
browses as though packs, pursuers, whips, and duty never existed. 
You urge him forward : he throws up his head, possibly his heels, and 
starts at right angles. You circle out and fetch him back: he crosses 
the track and makes off on the other side ; and so on, till in rage and 
despair you once more try leading, when suddenly a new idea strikes 
him, —lie falls quietly into his place, and with lowered head and half- 
shut eyes plods steadily forward, and slowly but surely lulls you into a 
delicious but false security. The country for miles around is thickly 
set with trees, whose lower branches will just pass a horse, but will 
detain his rider; suddenly, without a single preliminary evidence 
of his purpose, your villanous steed turns aside and dashes at a hard 
trot.into this scrub, carefully electing to pass between trees whose 
trunks, he estimates, are too close together for his pack or whose 
branches are too low for his pursuer. A recapture once more effected, 
you settle down to the misery of leading for the rest of the day. I 
must add, however, in justice to the average Australian horse, that, 
notwithstanding his wickedness, he is in the main well-intentioned 
and has an excellent constitution, which enables him to perform an 
immense amount of hard work on a very indifferent supply of food. 
As we advanced into the interior, the grass, owing to the drought, 
became scantier and poorer, and not unfrequently the ground around 
our camping-places was more like a well-used parade-ground in its 
bareness than anything else. On one occasion, in particular, I re- 
member being unable to collect two handsful of grass in a ten 
minutes’ walk around our camp, so utterly bare was the soil ; and yet, 
as this was the only water-hole within many miles, we had to make 
our night camp there. Yet although our horses rapidly fell away in 
flesh, they managed to pick up a living, and carried us and our 
belongings well and faithfully to the last, when we were able to sell 
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them for about two thirds of their original cost. Most of the trouble 
they cause arises from what is now, I believe, the inherited as much 
as acquired habit of buck-jumping when first mounted, and from ner- 
vousness due to the comparatively small amount of handling. As 
might be expected, the farther we travelled inland the rougher the 
life became, and, in a general way, the farther apart were the dwelling- 
places or head-stations ; the unused — because in that stage of settle- 
ment nearly useless —land became more frequent, and consequently 
the squatters, residing each on his own run, were situated farther and 
farther from one another. So far as we pushed out — some six hun- 
dred miles from the coast, and for at least two hundred miles farther, 
as we heard — the bulk of the country was already, though often only 
recently, appropriated ; but we met men occasionally, on the march, 
either going out to prospect for fresh runs, or returning to have their 
claims allowed and registered. 

This gradual process of leaving or entering again on civilization is 
always amusing and often instructive. The run on which we first 
found ourselves after our coach journey, I have already endeavored to 
describe, —a good house, in every way suitable for a lady, with many 
luxuries, well-fenced paddocks, occasional society, including appar- 
ently no unfrequent visits from travelling Englishmen, always hos- 
pitably welcomed. But as we proceeded the records of such visits 
as ours became fewer and fewer, till they ceased altogether, and the 
only visitors were neighboring run-holders or men passing occasion- 
ally to take up fresh country; the houses dwindled in size and 
style till they sank to the rank of mere cabins, containing but one 
or two rooms, roughly constructed of logs and roofed with bark; 
the luxuries of life disappeared entirely, and even the comforts 
were reduced to a minimum; petticoats vanished absolutely from 
the scene, and the fair sex was represented only by miserable, ill- 
clad, starved-looking, spindle-shanked gins, — the sorry apologies 
for womanhood that do duty among the aborigines of Australia. 

Following instructions, we continued for some time to make our 
day’s journey from one station to another. Riding up to the log 
house or cabin in the afternoon, we introduced ourselves much after 
the following formula: “Our name is so-and-so, we come from 
such-and-such a place. Can we camp here to-night?” The welcome 
accorded, if undemonstrative, was always (with a single exception) 
kindly and genuine ; we were told to make ourselves at home, and 
stay as long as we liked. The horse-paddock, or failing that the 
place where the best grass was to be found was indicated, and we 
were left to unsaddle and loaf till meal-time ; then we shared our 
host’s dinner or tea, usually mutton-chops, damper or bread and 
strong tea, and when the time arrived for turning in were often left 
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to choose our own couch on bench or floor, —a rough-and-ready style 
of hospitality eminently characteristic of and suitable to the require- 
ments of bush life, wherein the stranger is supposed to be able to 
take care of himself and is left to do so; at the same time he is made 
thoroughly welcome to board and lodging, without pressing, but with- 
out stint or apology. And very good fellows most of these voluntary 
exiles from civilization were, — strong and healthy, hard-working and 
indefatigable ; somewhat rough, but kind and hearty; for the most 
part, seemingly, not discontented with their present occupation, tak- 
ing all things as they came, hard work and hard fare, good times and 
bad, with tolerable philosophy if not exactly with indifference. To 
me it always seemed that the monotony and sameness of the daily 
life was its chief drawback. A rhyme which was given to us as the 
“ Squatters’ Evening Hymn” very forcibly expresses this sense of 
tedium and loneliness, which must occasionally oppress even the most 
energetic and cheerful of men when set down to lead a life of hard, 
unvarying physical toil, seldom relieved by social intercourse :— 


“ And now another day is done ; 
And when we see the morning’s sun 
We ’ll know another day’s begun, — 
Ah, how I wish that too were done!” 


In conclusion, I have but a very few words to add on Australia 
generally. Owing to the general similarity of physical features already 
referred to, and consequently to the similar ways of life accepted by 
the colonists, one may generalize more correctly on Australia as a 
whole and on Australians in the mass than concerning any other 
country or people I have seen. One of the principal subjects of in- 
terest to a traveller in any land, after he has roughly mastered its 
past history and made himself acquainted with its present state, is 
to speculate on its future ; and such speculations are never more in- 
teresting than when indulged in with regard to vast and compara- 
tively recently colonized countries, such as America and Australia. 
If the United States, with their present population of fifty millions, 
and their almost incalculable area of suitable but as yet unoccupied 
lands, continue to hold together as one nation, what a future is in 
store for them, what a place in the world’s history! The soberest 
and most practical mind must be fairly dazzled by the possibilities, 
and feel itself unable to grasp a future of such brilliancy and magni- 
tude. Now Australia, although not much behind the United States 
in actual area, and possibly even in mineral wealth, is undoubtedly 
much inferior in soil and, for agricultural purposes, in climate ; never- 
theless there must lie before it, as the most casual observer cannot 


fail to note, a vast and prosperous future, which, indeed, no man may | 


pretend to predict with any approach to accuracy, but which is none 
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the less certain, and which I most emphatically believe cannot fail 
to make it a united empire, ruled and peopled by white men, second 
in wealth, population, and importance only to the United States of 
America. Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which it labors, 
—the meanness and paucity of its rivers, the vast areas of sterile 
or desert lands, the constant and injurious alternations of drought 
and flood,—it possesses peculiar features and advantages, which 
go far to compensate for the drawbacks. These are the absence 
of rival nations in its immediate vicinity, and the consequent com- 
parative immunity from risks of war or warlike complication ; the 
almost universally easy nature of the country for constructing 
means of communication ; the insignificance of the troubles to be 
apprehended from hostile natives, and the similarity of its physical 
features, and consequently of the occupations and feelings, which must 
always tend to unite the bulk of its population in a common bond of 
interest, especially when we remember that much of what was once 
considered useless land, or fit only for pastoral purposes, is slowly 
but surely, under the quickening influence of spreading population 
and intelligent labor, being brought into cultivation. If we consider 
the comparatively short time which has elapsed — less than fifty years 
—since really natural colonization began, and the still shorter period 
during which the progress of that colonization has been fostered and 
quickened by the modern system of free constitutional government, 
the progress made is truly marvellous. Melbourne, the capital of 
Victoria, is one year younger than San Francisco, and in all respects 
save hotel accommodation is well able to hold its own in comparison 
with the California city; Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, 
is little if at all inferior to Melbourne in wealth and population ; while 
Adelaide and Brisbane, the respective capitals of South Australia and 
Queensland, are rapidly growing in size and importance. Many other 
provincial towns are already of considerable magnitude, and innumer- 
able smaller ones are growing in extent, or yearly springing into 
existence, with a mushroom growth in rapidity, but with more than 
forest stability, scarcely surpassed by aiy similar phenomena in the 
United States. That a united Australian empire can ever equal in 
its resources or strength a united American empire is not, owing to 
drawbacks of geographical features, possible; but I hold that the 
probabilities of harmony and unity in the future among the Austra- | 
lian colonies are greater than the same probabilities among the 
United States ; and in any case, unless the future greatly belies the 
present, Australia, as I have said, must some day assume a place 
among the empires of the world second only to that which may be 
taken by the United States of America, or possibly by the vast and 
wealthy land of China. WALTER CHAMBERLAIN. 











